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“After twenty-six years in co-operation with this peo- 
ple I do not see how a young preacher could covet a 
better field for his labors. The Chinese need the gospel 
and are keenly appreciative of it when presented in word 
and life. The joy of the Christian ministry in China 
advances with geometrical progression. If there is a 
department of service for the Chinese in Heaven, I 
should like to choose it and prepare for it. I most want 
to do that service to my utmost now and here. The 
best part of moral and religious association with the 
Chinese is that it makes to stand out more and more 
the unspeakable beauty and glory of Jesus Christ. 


—STELLE, Spring, 1924. 


Extract from a letter from one of our alumni, William 
Bergen Stelle, Tunghsien, China. 
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The Day and the Work 


To each man is given a day and his work for the day; 
And once, and no more, he is given to travel this way. 
And woe if he flies from the task, whatever the odds; 
For the task is appointed to him on the scroll of the gods. 


There is waiting a work where only his hands can avail; 

And so, if he falters, a chord in the music will fail. 

He may laugh to the sky, he may lie for an hour in the 
sun; 

But he dare not go home till the labor appointed is done. 


To each man is given a marble to carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty of all; 
And only his soul has the magic to give it a grace; 
And only his hands have the cunning to put it in place. 


Yes, the task that is given to each man no other can do; 
So the errand is waiting—it has waited through ages for 


you. 

And now you appear, and the hushed ones are turning their 
gaze 

To see what you do with your chance in the chamber of 
days. 


—By Edwin Markham. 


EDITORIAL 


Although the Bulletin is in part a journal of theological scholarship 
and of religious thought and work, yet its chief purpose is to serve 
as one link between the “School of the Prophets” and the prophets 
who go forth from the School. We all know that it is highly im- 
portant for the alumni to keep, and to be kept, in living touch with 
their Alma Mater so far as possible. And this not only for the sake 
of the alumni, but for the sake of the institution. 


We here at the center in Rochester need the earnest and united back- 
ing of all of our alumni. We need your moral support, your sympa- 
thy, and your prayers; we need your co-operation in 
raising necessary funds for the most effective prose- 
cution of this work, which is just as truly yours as it 
is ours; we need your alert and intelligent and unceasing endeavor to 
recruit men for the ministry, and to give us an opportunity of help- 
ing to train these young men for the ministry. 


The Alumni 
and the School 


Again, most of our alumni of course are pastors, and it is through 
them therefore that we can best keep in warm, vital relation to the 
churches. The Baptist Union of Rochester and Monroe County ten- 
dered a reception and dinner to the faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School on Friday evening, November 16th, in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Rochester, at which Dr. Emory W. Hunt, President of 
Bucknell University, was the principal speaker. Dr. Hunt on this 
notable and memorable occasion said that he wished to place his chief 
emphasis upon the need for any theological school to keep in close 
touch with the churches. His emphasis was well placed. Surely one 
of the most effective ways of carrying out this purpose is to keep the 
alumni who are in the pastorate intensely interested in their Alma 
Mater. 

Our trustees, especially those functioning on certain committees, are 
giving unstintedly of their time and strength in making plans for the 
institution entrusted to their care; and only those who have served in 
a similar capacity can realize what an exacting task this is. Also the 
faculty are not only giving instruction to the students, but are devot- 
ing themselves in solitary thought and in lengthy conferences with 
one another in the endeavor to make sure that the activities of the 
School will be as extensive, varied and serviceable as possible to 
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the churches and to the ministry and to the kingdom of God, and they 
are seeking to take a long look ahead and build something into this 
institution worthy to endure. But they feel the great importance of 
associating the alumni as far as possible with themselves in all this 
great enterprise. To this end proposed policies and methods will be 
promptly communicated to the alumni by means of the Bulletin and 
in other ways, so that we all, wherever we live and work, may take a 
continuous, lively interest in the work of the School. 

And there rests upon our alumni, since they are the alumni of two 
former seminaries, a peculiar opportunity and a special obligation, 
namely, to act at once, this year and next year, to act with zeal and 
determination with a view to interpenetrating each group with the 
spirit of the other group, so that the two may become consciously and 
glowingly one body of alumni—the alumni of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. ’ 

One means to this great end is the mingling of alumni in alumni 
organizations and at alumni dinners. At the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Detroit last June the alumni of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary held a large and very enthusiastic reunion to which the alumni of 
Colgate Theological Seminary, present at the Convention, were invited, 
and many of these accepted the invitation, although the consolidation 
of the two seminaries had not then been effected. Let the fraternal 
spirit on that occasion prove to be prophetic of a cordiality of rela- 
tionship whose manifestation shall soon become universal. At the 
alumni dinner of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School during the 
meeting of the State Convention held in Poughkeepsie in October, this 
united alumni feeling was marked and was delightful. It is hoped 
by the faculty that our united alumni will take pains to organize in 
many large sections of the country, and that they will make real sacri- 
fice, if necessary, to get together at alumni dinners. So important do 
these dinner gatherings seem to the faculty that they deem it wise to 
send, so far as possible, two members of the faculty this school year 
instead of one to such meetings, one member known to the graduates 
of the former Rochester Seminary and one known to the graduates of 
the former Colgate Seminary. To make a beginning in carrying out 
this plan President Barbour and the editor of the Bulletin have just 
been appointed to attend the alumni dinner in Boston in December. 
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A beautiful site of twenty-four acres has been purchased for The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and on this site buildings are to 
be erected for its use. These buildings will be care- 
fully planned in order that they may serve the purpose 
of the school in the highest degree, and at the same time be of noble 
proportions and be marked by dignity and beauty. For “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever” not only, but also beauty is most fitting in a 
structure dedicated to the service of God who is the infinite Beauty 
as well as the infinite Truth and Righteousness. 

When this material equipment shall have been fully provided and 
put to its high uses, hundreds of our alumni will come, as they may 
have opportunity, and see this beautiful place dedicated to the service 
of God. And all the more will they rejoice in doing so if they shall 
have a part—however financially small yet nevertheless great because 
loyally self-sacrificial—in contributing to the work to be done on the 
new campus. 

All who have the success of the teaching-work at heart will be 
vitally interested in the curriculum of the new School and particularly 
in the personnel of the faculty. All thus interested will give careful 
attention to at least two features of this issue of the Bulletin: one, 
the statement concerning the financial campaign by Dr. Beaven, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; and the other, the biographical 
sketches of the members of the faculty. 

For what, after all, is a divinity school’s greatest asset? Is it not 
teachers of the right sort? And what is the right kind of teacher in 
such a school? Learned men, certainly; thinkers, by 
all means; educators who can help the student to 
learn how to investigate and how to think; teachers who are able to 
communicate their thought to others exactly and felicitously—yet no 
mere doctrinaires spinning their speculations out of brains that have 
never been concerned with real life; for it is highly important that 
teachers in divinity schools should be men both of common sense and of 
practical experience in the church and in the world. But besides these 
qualifications the men into whose hands is given the difficult and deli- 
cate work of helping men to educate themselves for the ministry need 
still other and very important capacities and powers. They should be 
able to inspire in their students the mighty conviction that nothing 
bigger can come to any one than to love and serve a Great Cause 
more than life itself and that the kingdom of God on earth is the 


The Campus 


The Faculty 
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greatest of all great causes. They should be able to beget in the souls — 
of their students to some extent a love of truth, an invincible perse- 
verance in searching for it, comparable with that of Melancthon who 
wrote in 1537 that “not a day or night had passed in ten years that 
he had not thought on” a certain subject. These teachers, further, 
should have such moral vigor and prophetic fervor that their students 
will at times be moved to the depths of their being in the presence of 
their glowing enthusiasm and their powerful and profound convictions. 
And the soul of a man dedicated to preparing young men to be the 
world’s spiritual leaders should be the dwelling-place of the presence 
of God in an unusual degree. He must live the eternal life and live 
it abundantly; live it in its perennial freshness, in its winsome beauty 
and in its resistless power, so that by a spiritual contagion his students 
will become profoundly sure of the eternal verities, and by the mag- 
netic influence of Christian personality will be lured upward out of 
all tendency to mechanistic theorizing and materialistic living, upward 
to where the sons of God dwell in the bright world of faith in the 
Christlike heavenly Father and of joyous communion with Him. 


This is a high ideal for the teacher, and the faculty of our School 
do not profess to have attained to it in full measure; nevertheless this 
is our ideal and by the grace of God this is the direction in which we 
aim always to move. It has been thought desirable, at this time 
shortly after the inception of the new school, to introduce by means 
of brief sketches the new faculty to the alumni of both the old semi- 
naries, who are constructively the alumni of the new institution. With 
the exception of the outline of the President’s career, the order of the 
sketches is that of seniority in service prior to the merging of the two 
seminaries. 


However trite the saying may be, we cannot reiterate too earnestly 
that the youth of today will be the church of tomorrow and that 
che therefore no church work can be more important than 

The Religion : seb a : 
of Youth that of fostering and guiding the religious life of the 
young. It is notorious that this all-important business 
was done in the past either in a negligible degree or at the best in a 
haphazard fashion. In this respect we have sown the wind and are 
now reaping the whirlwind. In comparatively recent times, however, 
attempts have been made to study the whole situation in the light of 
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increasing knowledge; yet in comparison with the extent of our dire 
need and of our limitless opportunity we have made only a beginning 
of an adequate endeavor for the religious education of the young. 


One highly important, but little known, part of this endeavor is the 
work being done today by pastors in college towns and especially by 
college and university pastors. There are all too few of them work- | 
ing under Baptist auspices. Of the eleven University Pastors listed 
in the latest annual Report of the Northern Baptist Convention it is 
gratifying and also stimulating to know that seven are of our alumni. 
These men companion, so far as possible, with students on the cam- 
pus and often succeed in getting close to their inner life. With tireless 
zeal and unwearied patience and profound sympathy they are trying 
to help their younger brothers to adjust their religious thinking to the 
“New Learning” of our time, and they are seeking to help them to 
the possession of an intelligent and earnest and fruitful Christian ex- 
perience. In doing this they of course learn a great deal about youth 
and about its attitudes and aspirations and difficulties and also about 
its possibilities for both good and evil. 


In order to be sufficient for the spiritual leadership of college trained 
men and women the ministers of religion and any others who desire 
to be helpful in this respect need imperatively to learn all they can 
as to what is going on in the minds and hearts of these young people 
who are destined to be the leaders of the world in the days to come. 
We are therefore greatly indebted to the pastors in student centers 
who have contributed to the symposium on the “Religion of Youth” 
presented in this issue of the Bulletin. 


The Bible 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers for the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


To tHE ALUMNI OF THE CoLGATE-ROCHESTER DIvINITY SCHOOL. 


Dear Brethren: 

My resignation from the presidency of the school was made too late 
for inclusion in the October Bulletin, and I am now making a state- 
ment regarding it. 

It is very hard for me to think or to say that I am laying down this 
work which is very near and very dear to my heart. Until a few 
months ago I had no other thought regarding my place of service than 
that I would be privileged to continue with this school as president 
and teacher for the rest of my working years, be they few or many. 
Particularly has this been true in recent years when it became apparent 
that the merger of Colgate and Rochester was a possibility. It has 
long been true that there was no statesmanlike reason for the existence 
of two Baptist theological schools within the bounds of the state of 
New York, and yet it almost seemed that the dead hand of the past 
would be likely to keep us apart. In the providence of God the 
obstacles to the union of the two schools have been removed or sur- 
mounted. The two corporations are now one and the new school has 
begun its life and work. A new site has been purchased, and plans 
are actively in progress which will give to us an equipment such as 
we had dreamed of but had hardly dared to expect. 

President Faunce is just completing his great administration at 
Brown University. He retires on account of the rule which makes his 
retirement automatic on account of the age limit. In the search for 
a successor to President Faunce, the committee, most unexpectedly on 
my part, turned to me. The result has been a unanimous and hearty 
vote on the part of the Corporation, extending a call to the presidency 
of Brown. While my inclination, and a rootage of forty years in 
Rochester soil, strongly urged me to remain, I have been compelled 
to feel that the call of duty is so clear and so strong that I must go. 
I am therefore resigning the presidency of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, to take effect March first. I do so with the utmost 
faith in the future of the school, and with the purpose and expectation 
of remaining on the Board of Trustees and of rendering any service 
which I can render. I shall be leaving an augmented faculty com- 
posed of the finest Christian scholars and gentlemen with whom any- 
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one could hope to work; a Board of Trustees which has at heart 
the interests of the school in utmost measure, wise, strong men, who 
will continue to give of their time, their thought, their prayer and their 
means to its welfare. I am going from a city which received me as a 
student immediately at the close of my college course at Brown and 
which has been my dear and valued home during all the years which 
have passed since then until this day. 

As I have tried to do during the years, I am now trying to “follow 
the gleam,” and I ask the co-operation of you all in making the transi- 
tion as easy as possible. It would be strange indeed if there were no 
regret in the hearts of any that one who so long has been identified 
with the life of the school is severing in some measure the ties which 
have bound him so long to Rochester. Be assured that the interests 
of the school have not been neglected and that there will be no slacken- 
ing in the high road of purpose and endeavor upon which the school 
has entered. 

We of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School have no hidden 
wounds, no dissensions which threaten our peace or our usefulness. 
I go from a school in whose present and in whose future I have the 
utmost faith and confidence, and I shall continue to give to the school, 
though no longer resident in Rochester, all which it is in my power 
to give. 

CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 


AN AMAZING GIFT 


Members of the Alumni body of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School will be deeply interested in the announcement we were able to 
make to the Board of Trustees at its meeting on November 7. It was 
contained in the report of the committee which had been appointed by 
the Board to make inquiry into possible financial support for our new 
building project. 

The outstanding feature of that report was the announcement of 
a conditional gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $1,250,000 
toward the purchase of a site, its development and the erection thereon 
of buildings for the new institution. 

His gift was conditioned upon $250,000 being raised for the Divinity 
School from other gift sources, his gift to be binding when notified 
that $250,000 in good pledges had been secured, his gift to be paid 
in the proportion of five to one as fast as our money was collected. 

That the announcement was received with great enthusiasm by the 
Board can easily be imagined, and the preliminary steps were imme- 
diately taken to enable us to qualify for his gift. A Finance Com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for a campaign to be conducted among 
the Trustees, the Alumni and the constituency of the two older insti- 
tutions now consolidated in the present Divinity School. The follow- 
ing general committee in charge of the campaign was appointed: Dr. 
C. A. Barbour, Mr. Kendall B. Castle, Mr. Orrin R. Judd, Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford, Dr. A. W. Beaven, chairman. 


This committee has already started its work and members of the 
Alumni body, as well as all members of the constituency, will be hear- 
ing from us in the not-too-distant future. We are naturally anxious 
to have every member of the institution have part in this great enter- 
prise. The $250,000 to be raised by us we look upon as a minimum. 
We should go beyond this. Ever increasing fields of opportunity and 
service are opening to the institution. Mr. Rockefeller’s money will 
be used for the site and buildings. Money raised by the constituency 
will be used for increased endowment, the income of which will enable 
the School to enter some of the areas it has long desired to invade. 

‘Three new names have been attached to chairs already existing in 
the School. These will be of great interest to the friends of both of 
the older schools. The chair now occupied by Dr. Henry Burke Robins 
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as been named the Augustus Hopkins Strong Chair of the History 
and Philosophy of Religion. Many of our Alumni will be glad to 
‘make their contribution to the endowment of that chair. 
The chair now held by Dr. John B. Anderson will be called the Wil- 
“jliam Newton Clarke Chair of Christian Theology and Ethics. Alumni 
and friends of Colgate who have been blessed by Dr. Clarke’s ministry 
twill undoubtedly be greatly interested in having many of their gifts 
sjused for the endowment of this chair. Neither of these chairs at pres- 
ent has any endowment. 
The Chair of the History of Christianity now occupied by Prof. C. 
H. Moehlman will be named for James B. Colgate and a gift of twenty- 
» five thousand dollars, made by his son, James C. Colgate, in years past 
‘and coming as part of the endowment of Colgate has been designated 
‘jas the initial endowment of that Chair. 
In addition to new names given to existing chairs, Alumni will re- 
® member that the Cornelius Woelfkin Chair of Preaching has been 
created and will be filled as soon as the money which is pledged for 
fits endowment is paid in. The $100,000 necessary for this was 
® pledged some months ago and is not part of our present campaign. 
' The Board has also authorized the establishment of a Walter 
» Rauschenbusch Lectureship and we have a conditional gift of $10,000 
| toward the $25,000 needed for this. This will count on the $250,000. 
' In the literature which will come a little later there will be a more 
complete description of these and other interesting objectives in our 
} campaign. We hope also to have some suggestive views of the possi- 
ble development of our new plant on the beautiful twenty-four-acre 
campus in one of the most sightly spots in this section of New York. 
1 Meanwhile this preliminary announcement will acquaint the members 
| of the merging Alumni groups with the progress of things in the new 
+ School and the plans that are under way. 
| Moneys pledged by friends or alumni on previous campaigns will 
} have no part in the $250,000 we must now raise. But we anticipate 
an eager response to this opportunity; for the almost unprecedented 
4 ratio of Mr. Rockefeller’s offer is a challenge to every friend of the 
) new institution. 
A. W. BEAVEN, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees. 


DHE FACULLY. 


Clarence Augustus Barbour 


PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF HOMILETICS 


Fourteen years constitute a considerable period in any man’s life. 
That is the length, approximately, of a term of service as teacher and 
administrator which Dr. Barbour will conclude when he retires from _ 
the presidency of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School next March. 
Elected president of Rochester Theological Seminary in January 1915 
he continued in that relationship until his appointment to the presi- 
dency of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School last July. From this 
position he now has sought release that he may accept an urgent and 
enthusiastic call to serve his Alma Mater in a similar capacity. 

The period of service thus to be terminated has been happy and 
productive. It has witnessed constant and extensive development of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, the increase of its-faculty and of its 
material resources, the initiation of negotiations looking to the merger 
of Colgate and Rochester seminaries, the accomplishment of this 
union, and the successful launching upon its career of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. In addition, successive generations of 
students have been enriched by contact with Dr. Barbour’s vigorous 
personality, and instructed and inspired for forceful, fruitful preach- 
ing by his teaching and effective practice. 

President Barbour came to the Seminary after long experience in 
other fields of service. For eighteen years he was pastor of the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, his first and only pastoral rela- 
tion. Not only was he pastor of the church during this period, but 
he was also an active and loyal citizen sharing largely in civic and 
community activities. In May 1909 he relinquished the pastorate of 
the church to become associate-secretary of the Religious Work De- 
partment of the International Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, advancing to the executive secretaryship in 1914. In 
connection with these activities he maintained intimate relations with 
the Seminary, serving on its Board of Trustees and upon various com- 
mittees, with the result that, coming to the presidency in 1915, he came 
into a situation with which he was thoroughly acquainted. 

From the review of such a career of service one’s thought turns — 
naturally to the period of preparation. This began in the public schools — 
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of New Hartford, Connecticut, the city of his birth. Completing his 
high school course he went to Brown University where he graduated 
1 in 1888, and from there to Rochester Theological Seminary, graduat- 

ing in the class of 1891. To the degrees earned in these institutions 
“many other schools and colleges have added academic distinctions in 


+ Rochester, Brown and Colgate Universities, and from Williams Col- 
‘lege, Doctor of Sacred Theology from Syracuse University, and Doc- 

tor of Laws from Denison University. 
To the honor which she conferred upon him in 1909 Brown Uni- 


stand exacting service, to render her a rich return for her contribution 

_,to him, and to perform what may well prove the crowning work of 
his life. To this high and challenging task he goes followed by the 
affectionate regard, and the sincere good wishes of a great host who 
count him their benefactor and friend. 


George Ricker Berry 


PROFESSOR OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


i 
—_ 


i Those who are personally acquainted with Professor Berry do not 
need to be told that he hails from New England. His speech has a 
+ fine flavor; in it are accents and intonations either inherited or ac- 
quired that are commanded only by those who look to that favored 
+ section with a love awakened in childhood’s tender years. The preach- 
sing strain in Professor Berry runs back to his maternal grandfather, 
+ the Rev. Manasseh Lawrence, a Baptist minister of considerable promi- 
i nence in the country pastorates of the State of Maine during the last 
“century. His well-knit frame and the rugged physical constitution 
yare in all likelihood the product of the years of boyhood and youth 
spent on his father’s farm in West Summer, Maine. 
+ Along with physical strength the boy on the farm developed a capac- 
ity for study. By the age of twenty he had forged through primary 
and secondary schools and had completed with distinction the Liberal 
| Arts Course in Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Twelve months of 
teaching in a state institution prepared the way for entrance to theo- 
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logical studies in Newton Theological Institution. Dr. Shailer Mat- 
thews, Dean of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago, and 
Dr. John Dearing, for many years a leader in Baptist missionary work 
in Japan, were in Colby and in Newton with Dr. Berry. Dr. Arthur 
Snell, for over a decade an official of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, was a Newton classmate. 

Graduating from Newton in 1889 Professor Berry was ordained 
immediately and thereafter served for three years as pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Liberty, Maine. From this time on the years have 
been spent in the study, the classroom and in extensive foreign travel. 
After a year as a graduate student in the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Berry became a Fellow in Semitics, then Assistant in the same depart- 
ment, receiving meanwhile the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. From 
Chicago Dr. Berry went to Colgate, giving two years as Instructor in 
Semitic Languages, eighteen years as Professor of Semitic Languages, 
two years as Professor of Hermeneutics and Old Testament History 
and Theology and ten years as Professor of Old Testament Interpre- 
tation and Semitic Languages. With this wealth of teaching experi- 
ence he comes to the new Divinity School in Rochester. 

Considerable writing has been done by Dr. Berry in the fields of 
biblical research and various publications have resulted. A mere 
glance at the list to his credit gives evidence of constant study and 
close application to the task of authorship. The Letters of the Rm. 2 
Collection in the British Museum, 1896; The New Old Testament, 
1897; A New Lexicon of the New Testament, 1897; The Book of 
Proverbs (In the American Commentary on the Old Testament), 1904; 
The Old Testament among the Semitic Religions, 1910. In the press 
at this time are two products of Dr. Berry’s scholarship, A Commen- 
tary on the Psalms (in the American Commentary Series published by 
The American Baptist Publication Society), and a stirring discussion 
soon to appear from The University of Chicago Press, entitled, “Pre- 
millenialism and Old Testament Prediction.” 

Two extended tours in Europe and the Near East and a number of 


summers spent in the same general territory have given Dr. Berry | 


plenty of local color for his lectures in his chosen field of study and 


research. Archaeological activity in Egypt and Palestine has in later 
years won particular interest, also the vestigia of primitive man in | 
Southern France. Further results of this wider interest are to be 


expected from his pen. All this promises much for the enrichment of 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 
President and Professor of Homiletics 


GeEorRGE RicKER BERRY 


Professor of the Semitic Languages and 
Literature 


Conrad Henry MorutmMan 
James B. Colgate Profes: 


8 or of the History 
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JoHun BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


William Newton Clarke Professor of Chris- 


tian Theology and Ethics 


GEORGE Cross 


Robert K. Davies Professor of Systematic 
Theology 
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the contributions made to the life of the Divinity School by this hon- 
ored member of The Colgate-Rochester faculty. 


John Benjamin Anderson 


Witt1am Newton CLarKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND 
ETHIcs 


John Benjamin Anderson was born in England, coming from an 
| ancestry made up of varied elements. These included French Hugue- 
not, Scotch Presbyterian, Scotch Baptist, English Baptist, Scotch 
| Quaker, and English Quaker. One of his forebears in the eighteenth 
} century was a Baptist minister in Lincolnshire for sixty-two years, 
and Messenger to the churches for fifty years. Professor Anderson’s 
father was a business man who, after being a lay preacher a great 
many years, was ordained to the Baptist ministry in Montana where 
he organized the Baptist church in Great Falls. 

At the age of ten Professor Anderson came with his parents from 

7 England to Chicago, where he remained for two years and was bap- 
) tized into the membership of the Second Baptist Church by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Lawrence. After a residence of four years in Minneapolis 
he came to Hamilton in 1886, where most of his life since that time 
| has been spent. He was graduated from Colgate Academy, then from 
the college in 1896, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and finally 
from the theological seminary, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
| Divinity in 1899. His grade for the whole college course was the 
| highest of any recorded up to that time. He was serving as a student 
# pastor for considerable periods during these years, and was pastor at 
/ Camillus from 1898 to 1900. 
In 1900 Professor Anderson joined the faculty of Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary. His work during the earlier years was in English 
Bible and Ecclesiology. From 1919 to 1923 he was professor of New 
| Testament Interpretation, and from 1923 to 1928 of Systematic 
_ Theology. 

Professor Anderson’s connection with Hamilton and Colgate Uni- 
versity has thus been particularly long and intimate. His relation with 
' Rochester is also very real, inasmuch as the University of Rochester 
in 1916 conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Professor Anderson’s contacts with the life and culture across the 
seas, as well as in this country, have been numerous and varied. He 
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was a student at the University of Berlin in 1906-7, and at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen in 1907. He.has travelled extensively in Europe, 
Egypt and other parts of North Africa, and Palestine and other regions 
of the Near East. He has written “Notes on Ecclesiology,” 1901, and 
“New Thought—Its Lights and Shadows,” 1911. He has also pub- 
lished a considerable number of Biblical and theological articles. 

The present work of Professor Anderson in the field of systematic 
theology may properly be regarded as the culmination of his teaching. 
His long and careful work in New Testament interpretation has given 
him the indispensable Biblical background for theology, to which is 
added the philosophical outlook which is also vitally necessary. He 
has a broad and sympathetic view of the problems of humanity. He 
is a clear and inspiring teacher and guide to the student of the present 
day as he treads his intellectual pathway among the perplexities of 
theology and of life. 


Conrad Henry Moehlman 


James B. CoLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE History OF CHRISTIANITY 


Rochester men of the past two decades need no introduction to 
“Moehlie,” for as student and instructor he has been connected with 
the institution the larger portion of the last twenty-six years. Enter- 
ing in 1902, upon graduation from the University of Michigan, he 
took high rank at once, fairly sharing the honor of leading his class 
with his friend Robins. Graduating in 1905, Moehlman took the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church in Central City, Nebraska. In December, 
1906, he resigned and returned to Rochester to prepare to take the 
classes in Church History during Professor Rauschenbusch’s year of 
absence in Germany. How well he did that work the members of the 
Middle and Senior classes who studied Church History with him dur- 
ing the academic year 1907-8 can testify. He made so strong an im- 
pression on the faculty that they unanimously recommended his ap- 
pointment to the first fellowship offered by the seminary. As the 
holder of the fellowship he spent the year 1908-9 in the University 
of Chicago engaged principally in Old and New Testament studies but 
incidentally studying Egyptian hieroglyphics, Coptic, Aramaic, Syriac 
and Oriental History. In 1909 he was in the seminary again, teach- 
ing Hebrew and Old Testament History, while Professor Betteridge 
was absent in Europe and the East. The lamented death of Professor 
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Stevens in 1910 made a year of graduate study in Europe impossible, 
and Moehlman was appointed Associate Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture. For the next three years he gave the larger part of his time to 
New Testament studies, offering some courses in the Old Testament. 
In this position he gave abundant evidence of his scholarly attain- 
ments and teaching ability. It was, therefore, a natural and logical 
thing when it became necessary to reorganize the work of the Biblical 
departments in consequence of the resignation of Professor Mason, 
to appoint him to the Huntley Professorship of the English Bible and 
to add to his duties the subject of Biblical Theology for which his 
linguistic, exegetical and historical equipment made him particularly 
fitted. In 1914 Professor Moehlman was elected Trevor Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation, which chair he occupied until 1918. 
In that year he became the successor of Walter Rauschenbusch as 
Pettingill Professor of the History of Christianity. In the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Dr. Moehlman is the James B. Colgate Pro- 
fessor of the History of Christianity. 

In 1902 the University of Michigan conferred the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts upon him. In 1905 the Rochester Theological Seminary 
granted him the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. In 1917 the Uni- 
versity of Rochester bestowed its Master of Arts, and in 1918 the 
University of Michigan its Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Moehlman has written a score of significant theological and his- 
torical articles. His major works are “A Syllabus of the History of 
Christianity,” “The Unknown Bible,” “The Story of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” He has in press at the present time a charming little 
source book on “The Sayings of Jesus” and has completed a study 
of the problem of religious liberty in the United States. In the 
“Seventy-fifth Anniversary Number,” Dr. Robins characterized Pro- 
fessor Moehlman’s literary style, as follows: 

“Besides much general expository writing, Rochester men have pro- 
duced valuable interpretations of the Bible from the point of view of 
its history and significance such as the striking discussion, “Getting 
Acquainted with the Bible” by Conrad Henry Moehlman. The capac- 
ity for original and fruitful research is further revealed in such a 
work as Moehlman’s “Theos Soter.’” 

Professor Moehlman has been a lecturer on religion in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for seven years; in the Michigan School of Re- 
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ligion for a semester; and in the University of Chicago Divinity 
School for a quarter. Fis 

Dr. Moehlman was recently highly honored by election into the 
political science society, Pi Gamma Mu. He is also a member of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, American Church History, 
American Archaeological Society, American Geographical Society of 
New York, Theta Chi, Alpha Chi. 


George Cross 


Ropert K. Davies PRoFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Professor George Cross was born in Canada of English parents. 
It was in the little village of Bewdley that he first saw the light of day. 
At the age of seventeen he made the religious decision which was to ~ 
mean so much for the direction of his life. A year later he joined 
the Baptist Church. Graduating from High School with a teacher’s 
certificate he presided over a rural school for two years. At this time 
a career of teaching seemed to be the desideratum. But the claims 
of definite religious service proved insistent and the Christian minis- 
try became the goal. The future professor entered the University of 
Toronto where he specialized in philosophy and classics, gaining the 
award of the gold medal in philosophy and receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1888. The next thirteen years were spent in the 
pastorate with the exception of two years devoted to a theological 
course in McMaster University and two years which were given to 
graduate study in the University of Chicago. By this school he was 
granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1900. While serving 
as pastor he had secured the degree of Master of Arts from McMas- 
ter University. In the year 1907 he received from the same institu- 
tion the degre of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa. 

In 1901 that University called him to succeed Dr. Albert H. New- 
man as professor of History. For eight years Professor Cross served 
in this capacity with conspicuous success. Other educational institu- 
tions tried to lure him away but he resisted all attempts until Newton 
Theological Institution asked him to become professor of Systematic 
Theology. Work in this field was so congenial that the offer was ac- 
cepted and for three years the New England school claimed him. 
When in 1912 the chair which Dr. A. H. Strong had so long filled at 
Rochester became vacant the Trustees turned to Dr. Cross as the man 
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best fitted to carry that professorship on its next stage. For sixteen 
years he has given generously of mind and heart to the taxing demands 
of this work. Alert and keenly conscious of the broad world of 
philosophical and theological thought Professor Cross speaks the re- 
ligious language of this age and mellows his conclusions with a warm 
evangelical faith. 

Other institutions of theological learning have borrowed him during 
the years. Several times he has lectured at the University of Chicago 
during the summer quarter and has frequently rendered similar service 
in the Summer School of Auburn Theological Seminary. Yale Uni- 
versity asked and received his services as Nathaniel Taylor lecturer 
in 1921. 

Professor Cross has not confined the expression of his thought to the 
class room. He is the author of several volumes. In 1911 The Theol- 
ogy of Schleiermacher appeared and was hailed as a model of con- 
densation and interpretation. Seven years later What is Christian- 
ity? was published. Creative Christianity came from his pen in 1922 
and Christian Salvation three years later. In addition to these works 
he was a contributor to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Eth- 
ics, among his articles being a noteworthy one on Heresy. Many con- 
tributions of his mind and pen can be found in the leading theological 
journals of this country. Professor Cross is adding in significant 
ways to the share of American scholarship in meeting basic problems 
in religious thought. 


Glenn Blackmer Ewell 


ASSOCIATE DEAN AND REGISTRAR, ACTING LIBRARIAN 


One of the incorporators of the New York Baptist Union for Minis- 
terial Education was Deacon Jirah Blackmer, and one of his daugh- 


: ters was the wife of Rev. Henry Bancroft Ewell, graduate of Colgate 
+ in 1836, and pastor of the Baptist Church in Pavilion, N. Y., for forty- 


four years. A son of the manse at Pavilion, Jirah B., graduate of 
Cornell in 1873, and of the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1877, 


| was the father of the subject of this sketch. Glenn Blackmer, third 


in a ministerial succession, was born in Warsaw, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1880. 
As a boy he lived in Zanesville, Ohio, later in Kansas, and then, owing 
to the death of his father, the family returned to Pavilion, N. Y. From 
that village Glenn went to LeRoy High School, and later to Colgate 
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University, which conferred upon him the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1903 and of Master of Arts in 1927. During college days he 
had met Miss Ada Delamater, who became his wife in 1906. From 
1903 to 1908 he was engaged in business in Rochester, but that year 
he gave up what seemed then like a large salary and entered the Semi- 
nary. In 1911 he was graduated and ordained. The next year he 
went to Columbia University for special training in library admin- 
istration, at the suggestion of President Strong. In 1912 he became 
assistant librarian, and the following year was appointed librarian and 
secretary of the faculty. In 1917 he was made registrar also, and the 
following year he was elected recording secretary of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. At the time of the merger he was elected Associate 
Dean and Registrar of the new institution. 

Since 1925 he has been chairman of the Rural Church Commission 
of the State Convention. He is also chairman of its finance commit- 
tee and a member of the executive committee and board of managers. 
For the past two years he has been dean of the New York State Pas- 
tors’ and Laymen’s Summer Assembly. He is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, the Society of Mayflower Descendants, the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. His 
home at 10 Brighton Street is happy in the presence of four children. 
His many contacts give him a field in which he illustrates the princi- 
ples of Christianity which the institution aims to teach. 


Henry Burke Robins 


Aucustus Hopkins STRONG PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Henry Burke Robins was born at Harlan, Iowa, July 8, 1874. His 
boyhood was passed in a country village where his father was a mer- 
chant. In 1889 the family moved to Rocky Ford, Colorado. Eight 
years’ residence in this region, during its transition from a grazing to 
a farming district, acquainted him with the problems of frontier life. 
He had the advantage of a Christian home where books and high ideals 
were always in evidence. At the age of nineteen he graduated from 
High School, and four years later entered the senior class of the 
Academy of William Jewell College. In the course of his college 
career he took four medals for literary excellence, served as president 
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of his class during its junior year, and as an editor of the college maga- 
zine for three years. He received the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1902. 

According to a custom somewhat prevalent at that time in the West, 
Mr. Robins was ordained to the ministry upon the eve of his entering 
college. During his college course, he labored among country churches 
as student pastor. In the autumn of 1902 he entered Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary in a class that numbered but twenty-two and found 
itself five short three years later. As president of the Junior class, 
business manager of the Evangelistic Band, president of the Y. M. C. 
A., and as Commencement Orator, he won the praise of all. He was 
one of the first to receive the degree of Bachelor of Divinity from 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

After two years in the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
Oregon City, Oregon, Mr. Robins was called to become Acting-Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the Pacific Coast Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Three years later, he was elected full professor and ob- 
tained leave of absence for two years to pursue graduate studies at the 
University of Chicago, as a fellow of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. He specialized in Systematic Theology, Philosophy, and New 
Testament, and was granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
magna cum laude in June, 1912. 

When Professor George Cross left The Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. Robins was sought as his successor. But Dr. Robins felt 
constrained to return to the Pacific Coast to resume the duties of his 
professorship. The call of his Alma Mater was more imperative, and 
in 1913 Dr. Robins began his work as professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Religion and of Missions at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Robins has served the denomination in significant ways. He 
has been a member of the board of managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society, the board of governors of the West 
China Union, and a trustee of Shanghai Baptist College. During 1920- 
1921 he was on leave touring Japan, China, and the Philippines. Dur- 
ing 1928-29 he is making a tour of Europe and India. 

Besides contributing to denominational weeklies, Dr. Robins is the 
author of a volume on “Aspects of Authority in the Christian Re- 
ligion,” and another on “The Basis of Assurance in Recent Protestant 
Theologies.”” Mention should also be made of his report on Baptist 
Missions in China and the Philippines, which when published in 1921, 
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became a basis of discussion of the missionary enterprise. Professor 
Robins has written considerable poetry of rare charm. 

Dr. Robins is a member of Alpha Chi and the Creighton Philo- 
sophical Club of New York. 


Ernest William Parsons 


Joun B. Trevor PRoressor oF NEw TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


Professor Parsons is of English blood and birth. Born in Somerset- 
shire, England, in the year 1873, at ten years of age he crossed the 
Atlantic with his parents to Canada and made his home with them in 
Toronto. There he passed through the early stages of his studies, 
completing preparatory courses at the Harbord Collegiate Institute 
and, having committed himself to the work of the Christian ministry, 
entered McMaster University. Having taken a high standing in the 
regular course he was able to add honor work in Philosophy, Peda- 
gogy and English, graduating with distinction in 1899. The course in 
Theology followed and was completed in two years, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts being conferred in 1902 and the degree of Master 
of Arts a year later, for graduate work in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Entering upon a very successful pastorate in Port Arthur in 
1901 he remained there seven years, the last year having added to his 
duties the work of teaching Mathematics and Science in the Collegiate 
Institute. He then undertook further graduate studies in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and there continued for eleven quarters—far beyond 
the requirements—giving his strength principally to a thorough study 
of the Bible in the original languages. In August, 1912, he had the 
gratifying experience of receiving from the institution the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, swmma cum laude, an honor rarely bestowed. 
He then became Professor of English and Sociology in Brandon Col- 
lege, Brandon, Manitoba, and the following year Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. From there, in the autumn of 1914, he was summoned to 
the chair of English Bible and Biblical Languages in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and four years later he was made Trevor Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation, the field which he continues 
to occupy in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

Professor Parsons has contributed to theological literature by the 
publication of his Ph.D. Thesis, “An Historical Examination of Non- 
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Markan Elements in Luke,” “John the Baptist and Jesus,” in “Studies 
in Early Christianity,” (Ed. Shirley Jackson Case), magazine articles, 
and the editing of the Rochester Theological Seminary Bulletin and 
particularly the seventy-fifth anniversary number of the same. Con- 
currently with his professorial duties he has served as interim pastor 
of several churches in Rochester and as teacher in the School of Re- 
ligious Education in this city for ten years, in one of these years as 
Dean. 


John Frederick Vichert 


Ext PRoFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT 
EXTRA-MURAL WoRK 


In Professor Vichert the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School pos- 
sesses a man peculiarly fitted for his position by a remarkable career 
of varied pastoral service and of ample and successful administrative 
activity. 

Born in Canada in 1874 he received from McMaster University the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1898, Bachelor of Divinity in 1904 and 
Doctor of Divinity in 1919, having already received the doctorate from 
Franklin College in 1912. The scholastic preparation for his life 
work was rounded out by his studies as a Fellow in Church History 
in the University of Chicago in 1904-05. His pastoral experience in- 
cluded work of a somewhat pioneer character in mission churches 
in Manitoba and subsequently in the following pastorates: Calvary 
Church, Victoria, B. C., 1899-1904; First Baptist Church, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., 1906-12; and the old historic First Baptist Church, Providence, 
R. L., 1912-15. 

While pastor in Victoria he was Executive Secretary of the British 
Columbia Baptist Convention and for several years editor of the West- 
ern Baptist. While pastor at Fort Wayne he was during four years the 
President of the Indiana State Convention, and also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Franklin College. In 1915 he became Dean and 
Professor of Pastoral and Systematic Theology in Colgate Theological 
Seminary, serving for eight years, during which time he was also 
secretary of the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 
Nineteen-twenty-three to 1928 he filled the chair of Practical The- 
ology in Rochester Theological Seminary and has now begun his duties 
in the new school. 
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From 1921 to 1924 he served efficiently as the President of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention of the.State of New York. He was also 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention for several terms and was chairman of the Committee which 
prepared the program of the Los Angeles session of the Convention. 


Thomas Wearing 


Dean, AND Byron E. Huntiey PRroFessor oF ENGLISH BIBLE AND 
GREEK EXEGESIS 


Thomas Wearing was born in Liverpool, England, and lived there 
till the age of twelve. His ancestors were of French origin, the name 
Wearing having been originally Guerin. His mother’s father was a 
Methodist who preached on the Welsh border until two weeks before 
his death at the age of seventy-nine. His father’s father was a church- 
warden in the Episcopal church. Professor Wearing came to Canada 
with his parents when twelve years old. 

Both Canada and the United States have contributed to the educa- 
tion of Professor Wearing. From McMaster University he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1909, of Bachelor of Theology in 
1911, of Bachelor of Divinity in 1912, and of Master of Arts in 1914. 
He was the first recipient of the Hebrew prize at McMaster, and also 
the first to obtain the gold medal in oratory. His Bachelor of Divinity 
degree was obtained by work in Hebrew and Aramaic, and his Mas- 
ter of Arts in Hebrew and Arabic. He was for two years the editor 
of the university paper. His graduate work was continued at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1917. 
Here he specialized in the New Testament and in the Old Testament. 

Professor Wearing was pastor at Toronto from 1911 to 1914, at 
Chicago 1915 to 1916, and at Woodstock, Ontario, 1917 to 1918. He 
was a member of the senate of McMaster University from 1918 to 
1923, and also principal of Woodstock College. He was called to Col- 
gate as professor of New Testament Interpretation in 1923, and the 
following year became also dean of the theological seminary. He is 
the author of “The World-View of the Fourth Gospel,” 1918, as well 
as of various articles. 

The work of Professor Wearing in Old Testament and Semitics 
gives him an unusually valuable background for his New Testament 
teaching. He is a careful and exact student of the Greek New Testa- 
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ment. In his hands New Testament Greek receives an emphasis in 
theological study of which it is entirely worthy but which is not always 
granted to it. The language and thought of the New Testament are 
thus familiar to him and he makes them so to his students. As dean 
he has kept ever before him the interests of the seminary and the 
students. His service has by no means been limited to the bounds of 
academic halls. Frequent calls have come to him for sermons and ad- 
dresses, and to these he has responded freely and most acceptably. 


Earle Bennett Cross 


JosepH B. Hoyt PRoressor oF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


Earle Bennett Cross was born in Rangoon, Burma, November 27, 
1883. His father and grandfather were missionaries to the Karens 
in Burma, the former beginning his work in 1875, the latter in 1842. 
There have been seven generations of ministers in the family. Dr. 
Cross is a graduate of Brown University, receiving from his Alma 
Mater the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1905, of Master of Arts in 
1907 and of Doctor of Philosophy in 1909. He took his theological 
course at the Newton Theological Institution, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1910. 

Dr. Cross was pastor of the Central Avenue Baptist Church of 
Dover, N. H., from 1910 to 1916. He was given leave of absence 
for ten months in 1912-13 to serve as Acting Assistant Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Brown University. In 1913-14 he was Lec- 
turer in Old Testament Interpretation at Newton. From 1916 to 1918 
he was pastor of the First Baptist Church of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut. During the war he served as Social Surveyor of ship-building 
centers in New England under the Federal Council of Churches. He 
served in secretarial capacity with the National Committee of North- 
ern Baptist Laymen in their Victory Campaign of 1919, and in the 
Statistical Department of the Interchurch World Movement of 1919- 
20. For a short term he was Secretary for Christian Life Work of 
the Boys Work Division of the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. In 1921 he became Assistant Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. In this posi- 
tion, his missionary antecedents and his birth and upbringing in an 
Eastern land, made his work of notable value. 
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Dr. Cross was called in 1923 to fill the chair of the Hoyt Professor 
of the Hebrew Language and Literature in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. “The Hebrew Family: A Sociological Study,” came from 
his pen in 1926, and was published by the University of Chicago Press. 
In 1927, he wrote a Commentary on Proverbs for the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, published by the Abingdon Press. 

In addition to his academic duties, Dr. Cross has shared intimately 
the religious life of Rochester and Western New York. He has been 
in frequent demand as a preacher. As a teacher of classes in the field 
of Leadership Training for church school teachers he has been greatly 
appreciated. For three years he has given courses of lectures on Fri- 
day evenings at the Niagara Falls Y. M. C. A. which have been en- 
thusiastically received. Missionary addresses also have constituted a 
far-reaching service of profound value. 

Dr. Cross was married to Miss Beatrice I. Bodwell of Providence, 
R. I, in 1910. They have one daughter, Jean F. Cross. _ 


Frank Otis Erb 


Joun J. Josttn ProFressor oF Reticious EDUCATION 


Frank Otis Erb very fittingly finds a place in the faculty of the con- 
solidated school since he has formerly had educational relations with 
both of the uniting institutions. \He took his college course in the 
University of New Brunswick, being graduated there with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1900. His theological education was taken 
partly at Colgate Theological Seminary and partly at Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which he was graduated in 1904. He was 
ordained to the Baptist ministry by the Church at Fenner, N. Y., and 
served the Baptist Church at Glace Bay, N. S., for five years as pas- 
tor. Resigning there he went to the University of Chicago for further 
graduate work, in the meanwhile becoming assistant pastor of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church. He successively received the following 
degrees from the University—Master of Arts in 1911, Bachelor of 
Divinity in 1912, Doctor of Philosophy magna cum laude in 1913. In 
1913 he was called to be pastor of the Free Street Baptist Church, 
Portland, Maine, where he remained four years, until he was elected 
editor of Young People’s publications by the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. From that position he was called in 1923 to be Pro- 
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fessor of Religious Education in the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and was elected to the same chair in the consolidated school. 

In the meantime Dr. Erb has acquired many educational and de- 
nominational contacts within and without Rochester. Since 1926 he 
has served as visiting professor at the School of Religious Education 
in connection with Auburn Theological Seminary. He has served as 
the representative of the Northern Baptist Convention on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson Committee since 1923. He is Chair- 
man of the N. Y. State Baptist Commission on Religious Education, 
member of the Executive Committee both of the N. Y. Baptist State 
Convention and the New York State Sunday School Association, a 
member of the National Education Association, the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Every summer he serves with great success on the faculties of several 
summer conferences, among those he has visited being Lake Geneva, 
Wisc., Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Methodist conferences at Dover, 
Delaware, Baptist conferences at Ocean Park, Me., Mound, Minn., 
Wolfville, N. S., Franklin, Ind., Keuka College, N. Y., Granville, Ohio. 
He has written a great deal in various denominational publications, 
and is the author of the following: “The Young People’s Movement” 
(a thesis) 1916; “Old Testament Leaders,” 1921; “New Testament 
Leaders,” 1922; “Life of Christ,” 1923. 

Dr. Erb is very active in Religious Education circles in the city as 
well as outside its boundaries. ‘He has been for some years on the 
staff of the Community School of Religious Education, serving a part 
of the time as Dean. He is the teacher of a large adult Bible School 
class so that he has direct, practical contacts with the problems for 
which he seeks a theoretical solution. 


Leland Foster Wood 


PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY AND THE RuRAL CHURCH 


The fall of 1908 saw Dr. Wood’s first official connection with theo- 
logical education in Rochester. At that time he was enrolled as a 
member of the class in the Rochester Theological Seminary that was 
to be graduated in May 1911. He came with high commendations 
from the First Baptist Church of Albion, and from the University of 
Rochester. 
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Prior to graduation from the Seminary Mr. and Mrs. Wood had 
offered their services to the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, being assigned to the Congo field. He was ordained by his home 
church, and sailed for Africa in July 1911. Within six months after 
settlement at his station of Tshumbiri he was preaching in the native 
language. His services on the Congo were terminated by health con- 
ditions in 1920, but before that time his worth had been recognized 
and expressed by electing him the Secretary of the General Conference 
of Protestant Missionaries on the Congo—an interdenominational body 
—, and also giving him the responsibilities of editor of the Congo News 
Letter. 

During one of his furloughs he had taken graduate studies at his 
Alma Mater and had secured the degree of Master of Arts. In 1920 
he began a course of study in the University of Chicago that led, after 
some interruptions, to the conferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1923. At Chicago he specialized in Religious Educa- 
tion and Sociology. In the fall of 1923 he assumed the duties of Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education in Bucknell University, where he re- 
mained two years. A part of that time he was Acting Professor of 
Sociology. 

In the spring of 1925 he was called by Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary to be the Huntley Professor of English Bible and Christian Sociol- 
ogy, and upon the re-organization of the school, he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Christian Sociology and of the Rural Church in the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. He is a member of the Faculty Commit- 
tees on Graduate Work and on the Library. 

Professor Wood takes an active interest in all denominational and 
social welfare enterprises in Rochester as well as those of a wider area. 
This gives his classes opportunity to make first hand investigations of 
social and philanthropic conditions in this city and elsewhere. 


GUEST MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


CLARENCE AuGUSTUS BARBOUR 


It is a pleasure to announce that Professor Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Hoyt Professor of Homiletics and Sociology in the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to be a guest member of our faculty for the second 
semester of the present school year, beginning his service with us on 
January twenty-eighth, 1929. Dr. Atkins is a graduate of Ohio State 
University in the class of 1888, and of the Cincinnati Law School, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, in 1891. He later entered the 
ministry and studied at the Yale Divinity School. He has been granted 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by the University of Ver- 
mont and by Dartmouth College, and the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters by the University of Vermont. 

Dr. Atkins was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 1895 
and served in the pastorate for twenty-four years, in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, in Burlington, Vermont, in the First Church of Detroit, 
in the Central Church in Providence, Rhode Island, then returning to 
a second pastorate in the First Church of Detroit, the last named being 
for a period of ten years. He is an author of wide ability and repu- 
tation, with many volumes to his credit. In 1914 he was awarded the 
Church Peace Union Prize for an essay on International Peace. Dur- 
ing the war he was the American director of the Foyer du Soldat with 
the French army, the work of the Foyer corresponding to that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the American army. 

Dr. Atkins will give a course of three hours on “Sermon Construc- 
tion,” one hour of which will be entitled “Case Work with Texts.” 
The lectures will be given on Mondays and Tuesdays throughout the 
semester. The course will be required for students of the second-year 
class and elective for those of the third-year class. 

We are indebted for the rare pleasure and profit of the presence of 
Dr. Atkins both to his own kindness and to the co-operation of Presi- 
dent Harry Lathrop Reed of the Auburn Seminary. During the past 
ten years there have been several faculty interchanges between Auburn 
and Rochester, and even now Professor Frank Otis Erb is giving work 
on Mondays at Auburn in the department of Religious Education. 

Also we are glad to announce that beginning on December second 
and continuing for thirteen weeks, Mr. Theodore F. Fitch will give 
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two hours a week to instruction in music reading and the use of the 
voice, and one hour a week to the training of a Glee Club drawn from 
our student body. 

Mr. Fitch is a graduate of the University of Rochester in the class 
of 1922, and since his graduation has been musical director at the 
University of South Carolina. He is now director of the University 
Musical Clubs of the University of Rochester and is in general charge 
of all musical interests in the University. Last year he was president 
of the Intercollegiate Glee Club Council for the State of New York. 
He has met with remarkable success in his work, and we regard him 
as an ideal man for the service which he is to render here. 

President Rhees of the University of Rochester has given his cor- 
dial approval to our arrangement with Mr. Fitch, thus continuing the 
interchange of faculty service between the University and the Divinity 
School, an interchange which we all hope will increasingly obtain from 
year to year. 


How to Find Out God’s Will 


1. Pray. 2. Think. 3. Talk to wise people, but do not regard their 
decision as final. 4. Beware of the bias of your own will, but do not 
be too much afraid of it. God never necessarily thwarts a man’s nature 
and likings, and it is a mistake to think that his will is in the line of 
the disagreeable. 5. Meanwhile do the next thing, for doing God’s will 
in small things is the best preparation for doing it in great things. 6. 
‘When decision and action are necessary, go ahead. 7. Never recon- 
sider the decision when it is finally acted upon, and 8. You will proba- 
bly not find out till afterwards, perhaps long afterwards, that you 
have been led at all—Henry Drummond. 


GLENN BLacKMER EWELL Henry Burke Rosgins 
Associate Dean and Registrar; Acting Li- Augustus Hopkins Strong Professor of the 
brarian History and Philosophy of Religion 


ERNEST WILLIAM PaRSONS JoHN FREDERICK VICHERT 
John B. Trevor Professor of New Testa- Eli Perry Professor of Practical Theology 
ment Interpretation Supervisor of Student Extra-mural Work 


THomMas WEARING EarLe BENNETT Cross 


Dean, and Byron E. Huntley Professor of Joseph B. Hoyt Professor of Old Testament 
English Bible and Greek Exegesis Interpretation 


Frank Oris Erp LeLtanp Foster Woop 
John J. Joslin Professor of Religious Edu- Professor of Christian Sociology and the 
cation Rural Church 


PERPETUATING THE MEMORY OF WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH 


(The first two articles in appreciation of Walter Rauschenbusch by 
Professor Conrad H. Moehlman and Professor Henry Burke Robins 
appeared in the October issue of The Bulletin. The following articles 
by Dr. Nixon and President Barbour complete the series. Attention 
ts called to the fact that three prayers by Walter Rauschenbusch are 
“ea Alaa in the Liturgy immediately following President Barbour’s 
article. 


III. The Social Philosophy of Walter Rauschenbusch 


Justin Wroe Nrxon 

It is now ten years since the passing of Walter Rauschenbusch (July 
25, 1918) and the time is ripe for an appraisal of his work in the light 
of the post-war decade. In a strict sense of course no adequate ap- 
praisal could be made even by those with the most intimate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of his career. A teacher of extraordinary learn- 
ing and insight, a devoted lover of his kind, a friend who made friend- 
ship itself luminous with new meanings, the foremost interpreter in 
his time of modern social Christianity, poet, mystic, saint, prophet of 
a new reformation in religion, he was the greatest human being some 
of us have ever known. 

We have no methods adapted to evaluate the achievement of such 
a character. Vital personalities are likely to make critical discussion 
of their work seem irrelevant. The past is of supreme value to us, 
however, in furnishing a vantage point for estimating the tendencies 
of the present. It may be worth our while accordingly to isolate a 
single element from the rich contribution of Walter Rauschenbusch to 
the world and inquire concerning its fate amid the turbulent currents 
of thought and experience in our day. We select for consideration his 
social philosophy and we ask in this article two questions. What was 
his social philosophy? And how valid is it now in the light of an- 
other decade? 

i 


No one who had ever heard the hearty chuckling laugh of this great 
friendly soul or who had seen his face drawn with sympathy for the 
unfortunate could doubt that his social philosophy was rooted in a 
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native passionate love for his fellowmen. In the late eighties and 
early nineties of the last century he and a few like-minded young pas- 
tors of New York City were stirred by the living conditions of the 
metropolis into protest against the social injustice which bore so heavily 
upon the poor. These young men felt that their protest against eco- 
nomic exploitation and their longing for a social redemption were pro- 
foundly religious yet there was no sanction for their conviction in the 
conventional orthodoxy of the time which proclaimed simply the sal- 
vation of individual souls in another world. 

The subsequent career of Walter Rauschenbusch both as pastor and 
teacher were largely centered in the effort to give intellectual coher- 
ence and spiritual meaning to this germinal conviction of the unity of 
religious and social redemption. “In 1891,” he says, “I spent a year 
in Germany partly on the teachings of Jesus and partly on sociology. 
That is a good combination and likely to produce results.” Such stud- 
ies fertilized by active humanitarian sympathies did produce in his case 
the well-integrated social philosophy with which his generation became 
familiar. 

That philosophy embodied two fundamental convictions, the one his- 
torical, the other sociological. It was the conviction of Walter Rausch- 
enbusch as a historian that the authentic but forgotten gospel of Jesus 
was primarily a gospel of earthly redemption. ‘Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth” is inscribed on the dedicatory page of 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis” as an epitome of the message of 
the book. He believed that Jesus’ message of the Kingdom of God 
was in essence the old prophetic message of the coming inauguration 
of the divine rule in human affairs. Jesus introduced a new element, 
in his proclamation that God’s reign was near at hand, but he did not 
redefine the “Kingdom” because he meant by it in substance the theo- 
cratic world order of Hebrew tradition. His gospel was a summons 
to men to begin living the Kingdom life. As they lived the life the 
power of God would be released in them and the Kingdom would 
come more and more. 

Here Professor Rauschenbusch felt that Jesus had anticipated mod- 
ern thought. “Jesus had the scientific insight which comes to most men 
only by training but to the elect few by divine grace. He grasped the 
substance of that law of organic development in nature and history 
which our own day at last has begun to elaborate systematically.” In 
His parables of the sower, the tares, the net, the mustard seed and 
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the leaven He sought “‘to displace the crude and misleading catastrophic 
conceptions by a saner theory about the coming of the Kingdom.” On 
this point Professor Rauschenbusch was not over insistent. He did 
not find it necessary to get rid of all apocalyptic and catastrophic ele- 
ments in the outlook of Jesus. He says “this is one of the points on 
which it is even more valuable for us to know the direction of His 
thought than His actual position.” In general he had no doubt that 
Jesus was moving away from the hope of catastrophy toward confi- 
dence in the organic power of human beings living under the will of 
God to regenerate society. 

“The purpose of all that Jesus said and did and hoped to do was 
always the social redemption of the entire life of the human race on 
earth.” This conception of the gospel history lay at the heart of the 
social philosophy we are discussing and furnished its religious dynam- 
ic. In “Christianizing the Social Order” the author says, “Christ’s 
conception of the Kingdom of God came to me as a new revelation. 
I felt a new security in my social impulses. . . . I now knew that 
I had history on my side.” 

This specific bit of historical insight was supplemented in the case 
of our philosopher by another which was sociological in character. 
Suppose the church did accept as her own this original gospel of Jesus 
—the proclamation of the coming Kingdom of God on earth. How 
should she go about the realization of her vision? Should her mission 
be limited as in the past to the effort to change individual characters 
by personal appeals, ignoring the influence of the institutions through 
which human beings function as a society? For the illumination of 
the church’s mission Walter Rauschenbusch invoked the aid of a funda- 
mental law of biology according to which mutuality obtains between 
an organism and its environing order. In the spiritual realm this prin- 
ciple meant that if you were to secure Christian character in the case 
of the great mass of men you must provide a social order in which that 
character would have favorable opportunity for growth. An evil social 
order on the other hand meant dwarfed and stunted character. 

Applied to our existing society this sociological insight demanded 
the organic expression of religion in the structure of social institu- 
tions as well as in the aspirations of individuals for personal right- 
eousness. As he looked about him Professor Rauschenbusch saw cer- 
tain institutions, notably the family, political democracy and public 
education, where Christian ideals had already achieved a large me \s- 
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ure of realization. The economic system constituted the area of social 
organization which had most completely resisted penetration by Chris- 
tianity. Its reconstitution along the lines of a fraternalism like that 
of the Fabian Socialists was one of the major spiritual tasks of our 
time. An intelligent follower of the Master in our day needed a 
Christian political economy as surely as he needed a Christian theology. 

It is not difficult to grasp the outlines of this scheme of thought. It 
was the simplicity of Walter Rauschenbusch’s message as well as the 
cogency with which it was presented which made it so widely influ- 
ential. 

He believed that a divine society upon earth to be realized by the 
processes of fraternal living was the heart of the message of Jesus. 

He believed that the constitution of that society was the mission of 
the church. The time was ripe for her to assume her God-given but 
long-neglected task. 

He believed that an effective religion would have to find organic 
expression in the basic structure of social institutions. 

He believed that a church which sought such an expression of her 
faith would become the spiritual organ of a new civilization. 

Caught between the carbon points of historical and sociological con- 
viction with a current of human sympathy flowing through it the soul 
in which these beliefs emerged became luminous with prophetic pas- 
sion. It was a rich Christianity which Walter Rauschenbusch gave to 
the world. It was challenging and revolutionary. How valid does it 
seem now in the light of another decade? 


ee 


The primary historical conviction of Walter Rauschenbusch that 
Jesus was immediately concerned with a coming Kingdom of God upon 
earth and that the emphasis on a transcendental post mortem salvation 
was a later development, New Testament scholarship in our day seems 
to affirm. That Jesus taught no “interim” ethics but sought to live 
and asked his followers to live the Kingdom life in its fullness is the 
conclusion of such an authority as Professor Shirley Jackson Case. 
As to how deeply Jesus was involved in the eschatological views of the 
time according to which the new society was to be set up by the catas- 
trophic intervention of God there is more disagreement. If one may 
hazard an impression as to the trend of scholarship it would appear 
that those who make Jesus a “consistent” eschatologist are not as 
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influential as they were. On the other hand there seem to be few to 
support the suggestion that Jesus relied on the law of organic develop- 
ment for the growth of the Kingdom out of fraternal living. The 
difficulty seems to be in determining how much of the teaching of the 
synoptic gospels is originally that of Jesus and how much is a reading 
back into his day of ideas which derive their pertinence from later 
situations of the apostolic age. Some of the parables, as for instance 
in Matthew thirteen, from which Professor Rauschenbusch drew his 
principle of the organic development of the Kingdom have been said 
to be more applicable to the problems of the growing church than to 
the conditions of Jesus’ ministry. 

The question then, how far Jesus anticipated our modern conception 
of the method of social progress remains unanswered. But in respect 
to the main historical premise of Walter Rauschenbusch’s thinking we 
have grown if anything more certain that the founder of Christianity 
lived for the coming of a divine earthly order and embodied in his own 
character the ideals of the new society. For the methods of personal 
and collective action by which the coming of the Kingdom may be 
hastened we may look to the continuing revelation of God. Jesus 
gives us ideals, ideals incarnate in action, but nowhere a program. 

The sociological premise of Walter Rauschenbusch, that a life- 
changing religion must find expression in the structure of society has 
been underscored by the most important developments in social science. 
No principle has become more nearly central in the thinking of the 
last decade concerning human problems than that of the reciprocal 
relationship which binds together the organism and its environment. 

In the Biblical field Case’s studies have emphasized the formative 
influence of the social milieu upon primitive Christianity. Anthropol- 
ogy under the leadership of Wissler gives increasing attention to the 
interaction between cultural “complexes.” In geography Huntington 
has pointed out the influence of natural surroundings and occupations 
upon the character of races. In psychology behaviorism stresses the 
overwhelming effect of environment upon the development of person- 
ality while the “Gestalt” movement apprehends responses and stimu- 
lations as organized into a pattern in which neither set of factors can 
be understood apart from the other. In biology Childs has made sug- 
gestions of extraordinary fertility as to the integrative nature of the 
relationship which draws together organism and environment in mutual 
adjustment. In political economy the “economic” man is fading out 
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of the picture as the institutional economists reveal the industrial 
order as a function of a larger social culture. In the sociology of 
religion Weber, Troeltsch and Tawney have given us a deeper appre- 
ciation of the connection between religious attitudes and the driving 
forces of business organization. In general sociology Simmel, Spran- 
ger and W. I. Thomas have from different points of view stressed the 
influence of social structure upon social change. In history Beard has 
written vividly of the relationship between systems of property and 
labor and systems of politics and morals while Spengler in a vast 
speculation has caught up the traits of entire peoples and epochs into 
great unified clusters. Finally the philosophy of Whitehead focuses 
the present trend of thought by finding in the word “organic” the 
most significant clue to the structure of the universe. Man is again 
becoming one with nature, the thought-tight barriers between science, 
art and religion are being broken down and the various parts of our 
world order are being apprehended more and more in the light of a 
“whole.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more complete intellectual vindi- 
cation of a principle than has been supplied by the social and allied 
sciences during the last few years for Walter Rauschenbusch’s soci- 
ological conviction. In its great essentials his philosophy has stood 
the tests of the decade. 

The pertinence of this paper lies in the fact that at the present mo- 
ment we are probably crossing a divide in the development of modern 
social Christianity. This movement acquired ever increasing influ- 
ence in the churches during the period from 1908 (the year which saw 
the organization of the Federal Council and the publication of ‘“Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis”) to 1918. The close of the war brought 
to idealists everywhere frustration and disillusionment. The hope of 
a new international order seemed to fade when America did not join 
the League of Nations. Vast doubts broke up the fountains of relig- 
ious faith. The souls of multitudes were tossed chaotically from 
cynicism to mysticism and from mysticism to sacramentalism. Eco- 
nomic prosperity dulled moral insight and the sense of social responsi- 
bility. Back of all was the sense of the vastness and the inscrutability 
of the social process, left us by the war. 

Now comes the Kellogg treaty offering to the forces of moral edu- 
cation and spiritual renewal the supreme opportunity in human his- 
tory for establishing international relations upon a fraternal basis. 
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The present political struggle over prohibition brings the churches again 
face to face with the problem of civilization. In our efforts toward 
church unity we are gradually coming to see that the vital cleavage in 
Christianity is between those who think of religion as an escape from 
life and those who think of it as the focusing center of the energies 
of God as they are brought into action for the transformation of human 
society. 

Those who share the latter point of view have many tasks. If their 
church is to be the spiritual organ of a new civilization they will have 
to create a ritual, a moral discipline, a theology and a social philosophy 
consonant with their purpose. How may they discern the comprehen- 
sive nature of their undertaking? It is doubtful whether there is still 
any point of vantage in modern Christian thought from whence their 
tasks and resources may be surveyed more adequately than in the 
writings of the seer of Rochester who invests with the qualities of a 
gospel those ancient words “Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth.” 


IV. Concerning the Walter Rauschenbusch Lectureship 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 


In my thirteenth annual report to the trustees of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, rendered on May fourteenth, 
1928, I said: “Mrs. Edmund Lyon of Rochester, who is contributing 
the sum of $10,000 toward the endowment of the ‘Woelfkin Professor- 
ship of Preaching,’ has offered a like sum toward the founding of a 
‘Walter Rauschenbusch Lectureship.’ The appeal for funds to com- 
plete the endowment for this lectureship has not yet been made, but 
the Executive Committee of the trustees at its meeting of April nine- 
teenth, 1928, voted that ‘The Executive Committee takes cognizance of 
the generous offer made by Mrs. Edmund Lyon, of this city, and will 
take steps toward the establishment of a “Rauschenbusch Memorial 
Lectureship in the Application of the Christian Message.” ’ On July 
twenty-fifth, 1928, it will be ten years since this great scholar, teacher, 
comrade and friend, went from us. Sometimes the very sound of his 
footsteps and the tones of his voice seem to be with us in the life of 
the school. For sixteen years he was professor of Church History 
in our faculty. His impress is upon the spirit and work of the school, 
though a decade has passed since he went to his reward. He was a 
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great prophet of the social gospel, while he held as strongly as any 
to the work of the Spirit of God in the redemption of the individual. 
Of him it has well been said, ‘His sympathies were with those whom 
birth, circumstances and conditions had thrown under the wheel of 
misfortune. He loved all people, especially those who bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day. No man lives whose heart ever went out 
more tenderly toward those who are bearing the unequal burdens of 
human life. . . . He was translator of hymns into many tongues. 
He was a poet, so modest that even the circle of his friends remained 
unaware of his genius. He was the author of many volumes which 
will never die.’ We believe that the opportunity to share in the en- 
dowment fund of this proposed memorial to one whose name and 
fame are among the great assets of the Seminary will be welcomed 
by many about the circle of the globe, for into all parts of the world 
his influence has gone forth. Two such lectureships as that on the 
F. Wayland Ayer foundation, already assured, and that bearing the 
name of Walter Rauschenbusch, would help to bring distinction to any 
school.” 

In the October issue of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bulle- 
tin, there are two significant articles under the theme “Perpetuating the 
Memory of Walter Rauschenbusch.” The articles are written by 
Professor Conrad Henry Moehlman, upon the theme, “The Life and 
Writings of Walter Rauschenbusch,” and by Professor Henry Burke 
Robins, upon “The Religion of Walter Rauschenbusch.” I trust that 
all in the wide circle to whom the Bulletin has come have read those 
two articles, written by two of the students of the great soul the mem- 
ory of whom the passing of ten years since his death has not dimin- 
ished, and whose influence about the circle of the globe will never grow 
dim or die. And I would call attention to the article by Dr. Justin 
Wroe Nixon on “The Social Philosophy of Walter Rauschenbusch,” 
published in this issue of the Bulletin. 

It does not seem ten years since I was in the hospital room where 
Walter Rauschenbusch was breathing out his life. Many intimate 
words he spoke to me during that last illness, as he had in days pre- 
ceding it. I mention one of them. The war had well-nigh broken 
the heart of this great advocate of world peace and of universal broth- 
erhood. Whatever the technical physical cause of his death, a real 
contributing cause was the blight which had fallen upon his dream. 
Until the coming of the cataclysm of the World War he had hoped 
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and believed that progress toward mutual understanding, and there- 
fore toward mutual respect and consideration, was being made. His 
hopes were shattered by the tramp of marching millions, the shriek 
of exploding shells, and all the devastation of the crime and the cruelty 
of war. He himself had been under keen and bitter suspicion. He 
had seen friendships of years blurred and broken, but his loyalty to his 
American citizenship had never wavered. Though in his blood were 
the marks of his descent from those of another nation, he was glad to 
say, to me and to others, “I have never had but one country, and that 
is this country.” 

That day, in the hospital, in weakness of body, with the black 
shadow of the war upon him, he said to me, “If it were not for leaving 
my dear ones, I would be glad to go. The world is full of hate!” 
Could any words be more pathetic than these? And they came from 
the lips of one of earth’s noblest gentlemen. 

I trust that all who read these words have read also the articles of 
Dr. Moehlman and Dr. Robins and Dr. Nixon, so just, so appreciative, 
so tender. To a very wonderful degree Walter Rauschenbusch bound 
to him, with bands of love stronger than bands of steel, those who knew 
him as he was and who were capable of any real understanding of him. 

We must reach the amount necessary for the establishment of this 
lectureship. The theme of the lectureship will always be somewhere 
in the field of the application of the Christian message to the throbbing 
and burning problems of the day. Year by year some prophetic voice 
must speak here upon such questions as were of deepest interest to 
Walter Rauschenbusch during his lifetime. 

Fifteen thousand dollars more are necessary. We shall at once enter 
upon the task of securing the amount required. It is rightly a part 
of our effort to increase the endowment of the school. It is as much 
a part of that endowment as is the provision of funds to establish 
and maintain professorships. We ask the loyal and enthusiastic co- 
operation of all the alumni who knew and loved Dr. Rauschenbusch, 
also of all who came before his day, and of those who have passed 
through the life of the school as undergraduates since he went away 
from us ten years ago. We also ask all those to whom his spirit has 
come, through his writings and his addresses, to help thus to perpetuate 
his memory. There are many who owe to him more than they can ever 
pay, but here is an opportunity to make a partial payment upon an 
obligation which never can be fully cancelled. 
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I have a vision of several days set apart, perhaps in the very midst 
of the school year, conceivably im the interval between the first and 
second semesters, when there shall be no class exercises in the school, 
when ministers and laymen, from far and near, may find it worth while 
to come for a period of mental and spiritual refreshment, and when 
there shall be given notable lectures upon the foundation already estab- 
lished, the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation, and that yet to be pro- 
vided, but I am sure, in the conviction of us all, certain to come, the 
lectureship upon the Walter Rauschenbusch Foundation. 

These two series of lectures, both at the time of their presentation 
and as in printed form they will go forth about the circle of the globe, 
will constitute a notable and noble contribution on the part of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School to scholarship and to religion. 


The Water-Power Man = 


Sometimes I sit and wonder, discontented, 

About the little place I fill in this great scheme of things— 

An operator,—nursemaid to a water wheel— 

Answering telephones,—writing logs, 

And ever list’ning to the endless roar 

The generators make. 

When I was young—Oh! well, you know how youngsters dream— 

I was a mighty engineer; I’d build a bridge three miles across; 

A project which would rival Muscle Shoals; 

A railroad vast with no beginning and no end. 

And now,—it’s time to read the meters once again 

And write the log! 

But sometimes when my shift is done 

I climb the hill up by the dam 

And look across the country that I’ve learned to love 

As God’s own land, 

And see a myriad specks of light— 

Each light a home,—each light kept burning 

By my noisy wheels. 

And then I understand, and almost feel content 

To know I guard the light,—I help to make these homes. 

Of course I know they never think of me; 

But if they did I know a thousand mothers lips 

Would frame a prayer,—‘“God bless the men who guard the light!” 

At such a time I do not wonder, discontent, 

About the little place I fill in this great scheme of things. 
—Bulletin of Pacific Power and Light Company. 


A LITURGY OF PRAISE AND PRAYER BASED 
UPON PSALM 67 AND PRAYERS* BY 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


(This service of praise and prayer was arranged by Professor Earle 
B. Cross for use in chapel at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
November 15, 1928. The first part is based upon Psalm 67, which is 
balanced upon its central stanza like many other Hebrew psalms. 
Hence, the refrains are found in verses 3 and 5, separating the three 
stanzas each from the other. Probably the “Selah” after verse 1 
should be placed after verse 3, as indicating a musical interlude cor- 
responding to that after verse 4, the focal verse. Following this ar- 
rangement, we have introduced a Christian hymn as a musical setting, 
placing one stanza as a prelude and another as postlude with other 
stanzas at the “Selahs.’ Thus the centralized balance of the ancient 
psalm is maintained. 

Professor Cross would be happy to hear from any of the alumni 
in criticism of this arrangement as he is preparing a publication on the 
use of the Hebrew psalms in Christian worship, and courts the wisdom 
of those who are actually handling liturgical problems of the kind.) 


Organ prelude, Park Street. 
Congregation: 
Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 
Leader : 
God be merciful unto us and bless us, 
And cause thy face to shine upon us 
That thy way may be known upon earth 
Thy salvation among all nations. 
Congregation: 
Let all the peoples praise thee, O God; 
Let all the peoples praise thee. 
(singing ) 
To him shall endless prayer be made, 
And praises throng to crown his head. 
His name like sweet perfume shall rise 
With every morning sacrifice. 


* From “Prayers of the Social Awakening” by Walter Rauschenbusch. Copy- 
tight The Pilgrim Press. Used by Permission. 
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Leader : 

Oh let the nations be glad and sing for joy, 

For thou wilt judge the peoples "with equity, 

And govern the nations upon earth. 
Congregation: (singing) 

Peoples and realms of every tongue 

Dwell on his love with sweetest song ; 

And infant voices shall proclaim 

Their early blessings on his name. 

(reading ) 

Let the peoples praise thee, O God, 

Let all the peoples praise thee. 
Leader : 

The earth has yielded its increase. 

God, even our own God, will bless us. 

May God bless us, and all the ends of the earth fear him. 
Congregation: (singing) 

Let every creature rise and bring 

Peculiar honors to our King. 

Angels descend with songs again, 

And earth repeat the loud “Amen.” 


[The congregation will be seated at this point. ] 

Organ Postlude, Park Street. . 

Prayer: (read by solo voice in congregation) 
O Jesus, we thy ministers bow before thee to confess the common 
sins of our calling. 
Thou knowest all things; thou knowest that we love thee and that 
our hearts’ desire is to serve thee in faithfulness; and yet like 
Peter we have so often failed thee in the hour of thy need. 
If ever we have loved our own leadership and power when we 
sought to lead our people to thee, we pray thee to forgive. 
If we have been engrossed in narrow duties and little questions, 
when the vast needs of humanity called aloud for prophetic vision 
and apostolic sympathy, we pray thee to forgive. 
If in our loyalty to the Church of the past we have distrusted thy 
living voice and have suffered thee to pass from our door un- 
heard, we pray thee to forgive. 
If ever we have been more concerned for the strong and the rich 
than for the shepherdless throngs of the people for whom thy 
soul grieved, we pray thee to forgive. 
O Master, amidst our failures we cast ourselves upon thee in 
humility and contrition. 
We need new light and a new message. 
We need the ancient spirit of prophecy and the leaping fire and 
joy of a new conviction, and thou alone canst give it. 
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Inspire the ministry of thy Church with dauntless courage to face 
the vast needs of the future. 

Free us from all entanglements that have hushed our voice and 
bound our action. 

Grant us grace to look upon the veiled sins of the rich and the 
coarse vices of the poor through thine eyes. 

Give us thine inflexible sternness against sin, and thine inexhausti- 
ble compassion for the frailty and tragedy of those who do the 
sin. 

Make us faithful shepherds of thy flock, true seers of God, and 
true followers of Jesus. Amen. 


Congregation: (singing in subdued tone to tune Eventide after four 
measures by the organ) 
Lead us, O Father, in the paths of peace. 
Without thy guiding hand we go astray, 
And doubts appal and sorrows still increase. 
Lead us through Christ, the true and living Way. 


Lead us, O Father, in the paths of truth. 
Unhelped by thee in error’s maze we grope, 
While passion stains and folly dims our youth, 
And age comes on uncheered by faith or hope. 


Prayer: (read by solo voice in congregation) 
O God, we pray for thy Church, which is set today amid the per- 
plexities of a changing order, and face to face with a great new 
task. 
We remember with love the nurture she gave to our spiritual life 
in its infancy, the tasks she set for our growing strength, the in- 
fluence of the devoted hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for 
good she has exerted. 
When we compare her with all other human institutions, we re- 
joice, for there is none like her. 
But when we judge her by the mind of her Master, we bow in 
pity and contrition. 
Oh, baptize her afresh in the life-giving spirit of Jesus! 
Grant her a new birth, though it be with the travail of repentance 
and humiliation. 
Bestow upon her a more imperious responsiveness to duty, a 
swifter compassion with suffering, and an utter loyalty to the will 
of God. 
Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. 
Help her to proclaim boldly the coming of the Kingdom of God 
and the doom of all that resist it. 
Fill her with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, and with a Christ- 
like tenderness for the heavy-laden and down-trodden. 
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Give her faith to espouse the cause of the people, and in their 
hands that grope after freedom and light to recognize the bleed- 
ing hands of the Christ. 78 

Bid her cease from seeking her own life, lest she lose it. 

Make her valiant to give up her life to humanity, that like her 
crucified Lord she may mount by the path of the cross to a higher 
glory. Amen. 


Congregation: (singing) 
Lead us, O Father, in the paths of right. 
Blindly we stumble when we walk alone, 
Involved in shadows of a darkening night ; 
Only with thee we journey safely on. 


Lead us, O Father, to thy heavenly rest, 
However rough and steep the pathway be, 
Through joy or sorrow, as thou deemest best, 
Until our lives are perfected in thee. Amen. 


Leader: 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Congregation: (rising for the singing, to the tune Kremser) 
We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator, 
In grateful devotion our tribute we bring. 
We lay it before thee, we kneel and adore thee, 
We bless thy holy name, glad praises we sing. 


We worship thee, God of our fathers, we bless thee. 
Through life’s storm and tempest our Guide hast thou been. 
When perils o’ertake us, escape thou wilt make us, 

And with thy help, O Lord, our battles we win. 


With voices united our praises we offer 

To thee, great Jehovah, glad anthems we raise. 

Thy strong arm will guide us, our God is beside us, 

To thee, our great Redeemer, forever be praise. Amen. 


THE RELIGION OF YOUTH 
A Symposium 


(The new Bulletin is heir in important respects to the Bulletin of 
the aforetime Rochester Theological Seminary. One valuable legacy 
is the following symposium planned and obtained by Professor Par- 
sons, the editor of the former Bulletin.) 


I. Earl Frederick Adams 


PASTOR OF THE CoLLEGE Baptist CHurcH, HILLtspaLe, MicHIGAN 


Anybody can write an article on youth—and almost everybody has. 
It has been variously asserted by supposed authorities on the subject 
that youth is religious, irreligious, non-religious and anti-religious. 
All are correct . . . fora part of youth. Youth is but a cross- 
section of life and has its different types just the same as any other 
age group. However, articles on such a timeless subject are always 
timely, for the problem really is one of perennial importance. Hence 
this statement, based chiefly on contacts with college young people, 
is added to the discussion. 

Yes, youth has a religion! It is the religion of a new gospel, 
which for lack of a better term we might designate as the Gospel of 
Scientific Freedom. The name is inadequate, and perhaps mislead- 
ing, but we shall endeavour to use it as a basis of discussion. 

Youth has a whole new world-view which is a logical outgrowth 
of this age of science and evolution. It is not a “patched-up” affair 
but something entirely new—at least that is what youth thinks it to 
be; for youth is fearful of putting new wine into old wineskins and 
of sewing new patches on to old garments. It is for this reason that 
we designate the gospel of youth as a gospel of freedom—freedom 
from inherited dogmas and creeds, freedom from superstition and 
fear, freedom from the authority of the church and from slavery to 
infallible scriptures, freedom from the sham of meaningless phrase- 
ology and the hypocrisy of distorted exegesis, freedom to investigate 
and to question, freedom to think fearlessly and to speak boldly, free- 
dom to discard the old in favor of the new, and like the scientist in 
this age of science to recognize truth wherever it may be found. 
Such is the spirit of the religion of youth. 
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Thus, the new religion of youth is more a process of living than 
a system of belief; it is more a quest and a search than a feeling of 
possessive attainment. It is a quest for the most satisfying philosophy 
of life, and finds its guideposts in the laws of science and its inspira- 
tion in the desire for truth and freedom. 

This is a dangerous spirit of course. It has been well said that 
“freedom of thought frequently means absence of thought,” and this 
is all too true with a large percentage of youth. The scientific atti- 
tude is sometimes too cold and calculating to inspire any vital spiritu- 
ality and therefore the gospel of scientific freedom is often destructive 
of many spiritual values. This is not, however, an inevitable result 
as is witnessed to by the fact that many of our greatest scientists have 
their spirituality deepened rather than destroyed by their study of 
the wonders of the universe. Youth is more impressed by the idea 
of a God of universal law than by theories of a supernatural or 
capricious God. 

Two men sat and listened to an astronomer lecture on the magni- 
tude of the universe with its galaxies of stars and planetary systems. 

t made our earth seem relatively small and insignificant and the 
whole world view was not exactly that of apostolic days. Therefore, 
at the close of the address the older of the two men simply said “They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.” The younger, on the contrary, asserted that he was filled with 
more religious awe and emotion that he had experienced for years. 
Often the spirituality of youth is enhanced rather than hindered by 
the revelations of science. 

Youth is pragmatic in its judgment of values and scientific in its 
thought-patterns. Ideas having religious value in the Middle Ages 
do not thereby make any appeal in the twentieth century. Theologi- 
cal formulas which grew out of pre-scientific ideas of the universe 
will not fit into the thinking of this generation. 

How shall we account for this spirit on the part of youth? For one 
thing, it is not simply the spirit of youth and let us not delude our- 
selves into thinking that youth is tremendously original in its religious 
attitudes. This is the spirit of the modern age and finds its pro- 
ponents among leading intellectuals both old and young. Youth has 
chosen to give its support to the gospel of science rather than to the 
gospel of theology. This is but natural when we consider that our 
children are taught in the schools to use the scientific method in the 
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search for truth. They are encouraged to use their reasoning powers 
and to believe in those things which can be verified by experimenta- 
tion and research. When, therefore, they come to the question of 
religion they refuse to leave their intellects on the shelf and believe 
in that which is contrary to their own experience. What a mistake 
we have made in letting them think that religion is a matter of mere 
belief rather than a vital life experience. Many of our finest young 
people are really religious but fail to recognize it because of a mis- 
understanding of religion. It is easy to understand how the search 
for truth in the spirit of scientific freedom has become for youth its 
practical religion. 

True enough there are some real atheists among youth; but much 
of the avowed atheism is a rather shallow affair. Youth takes pride 
in its radicalism and delights to be cynical about organized religion. 
If one youth proclaims that he no longer believes in certain parts of 
the Bible his chum must go him one better and make the startling 
assertion that he is an atheist. Possibly neither of them has an in- 
telligent basis for such statements but they both enjoy the thrill of 
posing as heretics. 

The average young person is not an original thinker, but he likes 
to think that he is. Rather he absorbs his ideas from some leader 
whom he admires. He delights in hiding behind the word agnosticism, 
which simply means for him that he is uncertain as to just what to 
think about the problem in hand; and lest he make the tragic mistake 
of giving support to some view which he cannot intelligently defend 
he disdains the whole argument and calls himself an agnostic. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, the average youth is a slave to 
conformity! He must conform, however, to the group with which 
he travels rather than to his forefathers. And somehow the word 
has been broadcast that youth is in revolt against the old established 
order of things, and so the average member of the younger generation 
believes that in order to be an apostle of modern youth he must assume 
an attitude of cynical indifference toward the faith of the fathers. 

With this attitude of mind prevailing among our young people it 
is little wonder that the 4 A’s (American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism) claims a flourishing organization on the majority 
of our college campuses. There is a thrill about belonging to such 
a group, and the more the organization is opposed the greater the 
thrill. 
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Modern youth, however, is earnest in its desire to know the truth. 
Youth has a craving to discover.a philosophy of life which will be 
productive of the most abundant living and be in harmony with the 
teachings of science. Surely this desire is not to be criticized. Let 
the leaders of youth become convinced of the value of a certain atti- 
tude or the worthwhileness of a given program and the younger gen- 
eration will flock to its support with earnestness and whole-hearted 
devotion. They crave the challenge of a really big and worthwhile job 
—a task into which they can throw their bountiful energy and through 
which they can express their own personalities. 

There is therefore great hope for religion with respect to youth. 
Youth in general is not irreligious or anti-religious, but it is finding 
great difficulty in expressing its religion through our existing religious 
organizations. Therefore, there are many to condemn the younger 
generation and denounce their indifference toward the church and 
its programs as a sign of irreligion. It all depends on what we mean 
by that indefinable term religion. 

Religion in its true sense is not in danger of destruction at the 
hands of youth. Neither are the teachings of Jesus in danger of being 
overthrown. Jesus is a great character in the eyes of youth. He 
dared to break with traditional religious ideas and he denounced the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees. His teachings are sound and make a 
tremendous appeal to youth when rightly presented. No, the religion 
of Jesus is not in danger—but the Christian church is. 

If the church is to survive it must throw open its doors to the spirit 
of youth. Let the young people make a few mistakes. They will be 
the first to want to correct them as they become evident. To be sure 
if the younger generation were to become really interested in organ- 
ized Christianity it would make some vital changes in our present 
church situation. Youth, for one thing, has little use for the spirit 
of denominationalism. Why preach brotherhood and practice petty 
intolerance? Why sing “We are not divided; All one body we” and 
then refuse to fellowship with those who have different ideas as to 
modes of baptism or the importance of apostolic succession? Why 
are some churches so concerned about keeping their denominational 
machinery in running order and so indifferent to poor social conditions 
within the parish field? Such are the queries of youth relative to the 
church. 
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Yes, the younger generation would have new points of emphasis 
in its gospel; it would break with much that is traditional. But rather 
than oppose this spirit of youth and denounce the rising generation 
as rebellious and irreligious, the church might well adopt the attitude 
of Gamaliel as he spoke in the Sanhedrin concerning those apostles 
who were on trial for preaching the new gospel of Jesus: “Take care 
what you propose to do with these men . . . for if this idea or 
movement is of human origin, it will come to naught, but if it is from 
God you will not be able to stop it. You may actually find yourselves 
fighting God!” (Acts 5: 35-39, Goodspeed Translation. ) 

Let the church have no fear for the safety of Jesus. His greatness 
rises above that of the organized church. It would be easier for His 
spirit to live anew in the lives of youth if He had not been so thor- 
oughly embalmed by the church fathers. The new religion of youth 
is not meant to be in opposition to the gospel of Jesus Christ. It 
simply demands freedom to test out the spirit of Jesus and to har- 
monize His life and teachings with this age of science. This is pos- 
sible, and the rising generation will do it. Will they find freedom 
to do it within the walls of the Christian Church? There is the issue. 
Who is it that is on trial? Is it Religion? Is it Jesus? Is it Youth? 
Or, is it the Church? I have grave fears that it is chiefly the last. 

Lest the above sound too pessimistic for the church, however, let 
it be said that some of our finest young people are now taking an 
active part in the program of the church. Where they find oppor- 
tunity for active participation in a progressive program they are loyal 
to the church. They crave a chance for self-expression and develop- 
ment in a worthwhile type of Christian activity and service. The 
church will grow in favor with youth as it gives them this opportunity 
and encourages them in the assumption of religious leadership. 

The youth of to-day is the leader of to-morrow and the church must 
not reject the religion of youth, for it is apt to be found true in days 
to come that “the stone which the builders rejected has become the 
head of the corner.” 


II. Howard Rufus Chapman 


Baptist UNIVERSITY Pastor, ANN ArpBor, MICHIGAN 


It has been my fortune in the past few years to have contacts with 
groups of young people of three somewhat different types. First, 
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there are the young people one finds in the average church in town 
or city, of High School age or a-little younger. Then there is the 
special group of those who gather at our Summer Assemblies, averag- 
ing a little older than the first group, and being chosen to attend the 
assemblies because of special gift, interest or leadership. A few of 
these will be college students. They are brought together by the 
common interest in religious education and training. The third group 
consists of college or university students, most of them away from 
home, their primary interest being preparation for a successful career. 
Each of these groups reveals aspects of present day youthful religion. 

From my contacts with young people in the average church I have 
learned that they are much more interested in religion and religious 
questions than many of their elders suspect. Some time ago in sup- 
plying the pulpit of a church in a small town I was asked to teach a 
class of fifteen or sixteen High School young people. I was told 
they had given the teacher and superintendent a good deal of anxiety, 
and the teacher had given up the class. I found that what they were 
interested in and had been discussing among themselves was the bear- 
ing of some of the school studies upon statements in the Bible. The 
special question was the Bible story of creation and its comparison 
with modern geology. The serious interest in the question and its 
bearings was surprising. 

Youth is showing a decided tendency to try out new things and not 
to accept without examination the opinions of older people. They 
are hungry for all sorts of experiences and do not always ask whether 
these are good or bad. These tendencies are not primarily the result 
of a bad spirit but rather of an alert, awakened and inquiring spirit, 
somewhat confident of its ability to find its own way. The great 
majority of young people welcome the opportunity to examine religion 
just as they examine any other fact of life. Too often this inquiring 
spirit has been repressed in their home-churches and surroundings. 
More than once a young person after talking over freely some doubt 
or problem has said, “I wanted to talk with my pastor about this, 
but he said I mustn’t bother my head about it, just accept it on faith.” 
When young people are given the privilege they like to raise questions, 
express their doubts and objections. It is all a part of the process 
by which they are trying (even if unconsciously) to assure themselves 
of the facts and truths that are essential to a satisfactory life. Some 
opinions which they will vigorously defend at one time they will later 
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cast off as a garment for which they have no further use. They 
should have free opportunity and ample time for such considerations 
if they are to develop into strong and independent characters. 

Experience with young people in conferences and assemblies has 
likewise been illuminating. I have found these young people un- 
usually thoughtful and responsive in regard to the vital experience of 
religion and its ideals for life. They voluntarily seek guidance in 
regard to questions of life and conduct. They are often eager to 
know Christ in a deep personal experience. They wish to learn the 
life principles of Jesus. They are concerned to discover God’s plan 
for their lives. I have often found their prayers so simple, sincere 
and direct as to impress me by contrast with the formality of much 
praying by older people. This group also manifests an anxious in- 
terest in the relation of modern science to religious beliefs. A few 
of them have found their way out, or the direction to take, while 
others are much perplexed and are wondering what effect the conclu- 
sions of science will have upon religion as it is to-day. 

In a college or university community one is pretty sure to find sev- 
eral groups or types according to their attitude to religion. There 
is first of all the conservative type that puts stress upon certain be- 
liefs the acceptance of which is essential to an acceptable religious 
life. They are likely to think it wrong to question or scrutinize too 
closely the forms of doctrine handed down. They often bring to our 
religious gatherings a spirit of earnestness, a readiness to speak posi- 
tively, and a well-defined purpose (though it may be narrow) for 
religious worship and service. They feel better anchored than many 
others. It often becomes apparent that the views they hold are those 
they have been taught and have accepted upon the authority of others. 
They have not examined the views nor tried to form conclusions on 
the basis of their own study or experience. This is not said in un- 
sympathetic criticism but as a statement of fact. The positions seem 
to be inherited not independently thought out. The most of these 
modify their views a good deal if they mingle freely in friendly dis- 
cussion with fellow-students. Occasionally one will throw everything 
of religion to the winds for a time. The task of slowly thinking 
through their problems is too hard or requires too much time. 

There is another group or type keenly interested in religion and 
religious worship and service, yet with mind more open and receptive 
to new ways of approach to the religious question. They have made 
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a beginning at least in separating religion as a vital experience with 
God, as revealed by Jesus, from the forms and formulas in which 
it has been expressed and interpreted in the past. They have done 
some independent thinking and have some confidence in their con- 
clusions. It is often true, as some one has pointed out, that “their 
thinking has not been balanced by historical knowledge or by personal 
experience.” Their present views will be subject to later correction 
in some particulars but they have made a very marked progress in 
understanding religion. 

These young people, it should be said, are found ready to share 
responsibility, they are interested practically in movements to make 
the world Christian. Missions, world peace, justice in all human rela- 
tions—all such subjects have a sympathetic hearing and response. 
Undoubtedly there is an increasing number of young people who are 
modern in thought and conviction as to religion, but are nevertheless 
deeply religious and Christian. The historic spirit can and does pro- 
duce such Christians. Recent years have witnessed a growing dis- 
satisfaction on the part of large groups of young people with social 
conditions as they exist. Doubtless the war had something to do with 
this awakening, and the thought of young people along these lines has 
been further kindled by our best seers of the older generation. But 
youthful leaders have come to feel that youth should not be content 
to let great evils go on unchallenged, without hope of correction or 
effort to work improvement. The “let alone” policy has vexed them. 

Not a few young people in college have true religious feelings of 
reverence, trust and loyalty, and are active in practical helpfulness in 
religious groups, but hesitate to express their religious life by joining 
a church and accepting its creeds or forms. They honor many church 
members and look to them for counsel and guidance in many things. 
But they feel there is something repressive of the best individuality 
in the atmosphere or regulations of the ordinary church, and they 
find a narrow spirit in many church members. They have discerned 
that forms and organizations long continued have a tendency to harden 
and check the free flow of new ideas and life. They are not pious 
in the old sense, but they have the roots of religion in them, and they 
are religious if religion means faith, high ideals, reverence, the love 
of right and working for the right in human relations. 

What expressions or evidences of a true religious life do we seek 
to-day among young people? Formerly, I think we should agree, the 
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manifestations of a Christian experience which were looked for were 
such as a public confession, secret prayer and reading of the Bible, 
some effort to win others, frequent testimony as to personal salvation, 
and devotion to the church or some one of its organizations. Perhaps 
the expression of the religious spirit which we find to-day is that of 
wholesome interest in the things of the spirit, high ethical ideals, an 
honest effort to find and follow the way of life as Jesus taught it, and 
a sincere and practical effort to render a ministry of help to others. 
Religious life and experience find outlet, and are thought of as need- 
ing to find outlet, in what we might call bringing the kingdom of God 
on earth. Young people may not express it so, but that is what they 
mean. 

I am not losing sight of the large number of young people from 
Christian homes who are, to say the least, lukewarm about religion 
during college days. They often seem to shun the church groups and 
church workers. They respond indifferently to an invitation with a 
“too busy,” or “another engagement.” This attitude is due to several 
causes. Some revel in a new freedom and independence. Some dis- 
like the kind of religious expression they have been accustomed to. 
Others may not be pleased with the approach made to them by the 
church groups about the campus. Many are strongly influenced by 
the attitude of the new companionships they form on entering college. 
“Many suppress their religion, voluntarily suppress it,” said one senior 
in a university. In all these there is doubtless a measure of indiffer- 
ence or hostility to the demands on life made by religious ideals. 

A more than superficial interest is evident among many groups of 
young people in regard to certain questions deemed fundamental. For 
example, In what form do we think of God, especially when we 
pray? What are the assurances of the continuance of conscious per- 
sonality after the death of the body? Does science show the Bible 
to be in error? 

In the presence of such a variety of attitudes it is almost impossi- 
ble and perhaps wholly unnecessary to generalize. Young people are 
not less religious than formerly though the lines of interest and in- 
quiry have been greatly multiplied. But this fact also increases the 
points of contact through which wise leaders may guide young people 
into a vital faith, experience and active service. The church that is 
warm-hearted and sympathetic towards its young people and their 
questionings, and provides early a basis for answering them; the 
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church whose leaders have a religious message that meets the needs 
and hunger of these young people, and a place and program for their 
activities, will not fail to find its young people responsive and loyal. 


III. John D. W. Fetter 


Baptist University Pastor, IrHaca, N. Y. 


It is not an easy task to write on the religion of youth. Many have 
discussed the question freely, making very definite and sweeping state- 
ments, some condemning the young people for their lack of religious 
interest, others commending them for their break from the old and 
demand for something new. The difficulty of expressing oneself with 
any degree of finality on this issue lies in the fact that youth itself 
does not know where it stands. True there are many youthful leaders 
who can be heard in denominational, Y. M. C. A. and Student Volun- 
teer conventions with very definite ideas especially about the practical 
application of Christian principles to modern problems, but it would 
be difficult to find one who has reached a satisfactory philosophy of 
life. If I were to use one word which I believe characterizes the 
religion of our students, for I am confining my remarks mainly to 
undergraduates with whom I have been associated, it would be “con- 
fusion.” 

Without a great deal of confidence in the result I sent out one hun- 
dred letters to students, representing every degree of interest in 
religion and lack of it, to give them a chance to tell me exactly what 
they thought. A second letter followed three weeks later to remind 
them that I had sent the first. There were nineteen responses. Some 
said the conventional things, evidently glad to get some kind of reply 
into the mail. Others apparently tried to please me and concluded 
with this sentence, “I hope this is what you want.” A few, however, 
who I thought would not even reply, surprised me by the reading and 
thinking they had done. While these letters are by no means repre- 
sentative enough for one to draw general conclusions they do support 
the above statement that students are confused in their religious 
thinking. Outside of a few definite convictions, the most common 
of which was that we should each have an ideal and for most of them 
that ideal was Jesus, their thinking was cloudy and uncertain. A few 
quotations will suffice. 
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“I find it very difficult to form statements of my ideas in religion.” 


“I never realized before that I did not actually know what my views 
on religion are.” 


“After spending the week-end in trying to formulate my ideas on 
religion and what it means to me I find that I am not much further 
along than when I started.” 


“Until recently the matter of religion never bothered me in the 
least. 1 regarded it as something already settled, something all decided 
for me, so that I would not have to think it out for myself. Now 
I find that the more I learn, the more I read, the more I think, the 
more perplexed I become. I read Menchen’s cutting editorials and 
I find myself becoming agnostic and extremely cynical; I read Mac- 
Intosh’s “Reasonableness of Christianity’ and I find myself coming 
back to my former beliefs.” 


“Often my ideas are so abstract that I can hardly put them into 
words.” 


“T have already talked with you somewhat on this religion business 
and you know how indefinite my ideas are and what a heathen I am 
after everything is summed up.” Then after expressing his belief 
in Christ he continues “In regard to the other aspects of religion I 
am all up in the air. I hope it will clear up and towards that end I 
am doing everything I can.” 


This perplexity not only marks their religious life but other phases 
as well. Many are at sea as to why they came to the university, and 
find little relation between one course and another or between their 
studies and life itself. Moral standards are continually being called 
into question and many are wondering whether life has a purpose 
at all. 

There is probably no one cause of this confusion but several con- 
tributing factors. There is the shifting from external to internal 
authority. But the shift is not yet completed. It has left the external 
but not yet reached the internal. Former generations had the whole 
question of religion settled and were ready with stock quotations from 
authoritative sources. But the young people have found many of the 
former generation embarrassed when they have been asked the real 
meaning of ‘these beautifully sounding phrases. Recently I was 
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teaching a Sunday School class of older people. In response to a 
question which students would discuss with a great deal of interest 
and difference of opinion one lady sérenely gave a familiar quotation 
from the Bible. When I asked her what she meant by it she looked 
absolutely blank and said nothing. I had a similar experience in a 
class of men. Students are demanding answers that satisfy their 
reason. They are seeking reality. They refuse to stand up and recite 
empty creeds which have lost their meaning and yet they have very 
little to take the place of these time-worn beliefs. 

The advance of science has had no little effect on the religion of 
youth. This effect can be seen in several ways. 

First, it has put the emphasis on things concrete, which can be seen 
and handled. Results which can be proved. Truths which can sign 
their own initials, Q.E.D. This has tended to draw them away from 
the deeper experiences of life which seem too vague at present, so they 
concentrate on the material. 

Second, it has greatly impressed students with the importance and 
power of man and the lack of necessity for a God. When they see 
men producing rain and experimenting with the creation of life, two 
things for which the former generations depended entirely upon God, 
they feel that God is gradually being “bowed out of the picture.” One 
student in a theme on religion after stating what he has learned of the 
power of science concludes, “If man is so omnipotent why bother with 
a God.” This could not be said, however, of our leading scientists 
who have had a more mature experience and deeper insight and who, 
in seeing the wonders of science, pause in reverence to the creator 
who made them possible. But youth has been standing in awe before 
the picture so fascinated that he has not considered the artist. 

Third, it has produced prosperity and increased our luxury with the 
result that the young people are comfortable enough without religion. 
I recall an elderly gentleman telling how, in his student days, he 
“lived in the second story of a one story house” and I compare that 
with many of the fraternity mansions of today in which we find over- 
stuffed davenports, plush rugs and velvet hangings. Such softness 
and ease with its lack of struggle creates a self-satisfaction which 
feels no need of God. A sentence from one of the replies to my 
letter reveals this attitude. “A great deal of the time I feel no im- 
mediate need of divine help. I am physically strong and usually 
healthy and keep my wants within the limits of my own pocketbook.” 
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Dr. A. Herbert Gray, in giving his impression of American under- 
graduates, said that he found them very lovable and interesting. But 
he was impressed by the lack of rugged personalities among them. 
Too many comforts. Too much ease. They had not been exposed to 
the chilling winds. Not enough struggle for most of them. Religion 
thrives least where luxury is most enjoyed. 

In the present situation no small part is played by the newer method 
of education. From the nursery school to the research laboratory 
youth is told to experiment and get first-hand knowledge. Take noth- 
ing for granted. Question everything. Verify by experience. Knowl- 
edge is no more poured in but tried out. We thus find youth in the 
trying stage and while many think that his trials have been mostly 
errors it is too soon to judge what the result will be in his attitude 
toward religion. 

No doubt there are other causes but these I believe are among the 
most important. 

In what I have said I do not mean to imply that youth is without 
religion. He has it wrapped up within himself but he cannot get hold 
of it. It crops out in his conversations. The midnight discussions in- 
variably turn to religion. One student with whom I was talking in 
the sun parlor of the infirmary said, “Some hot discussions on religion 
go on in this place.” The ideas of the student are hazy but his religion 
is there. He is much like the boy I knew in preparatory school who, 
when the professor in a physics class said to him, “Bill, what is a 
vacuum?” and Bill after hesitating for a moment replied “Well 
I can’t exactly explain it, professor, but I’ve got it in my head.” It 
is the business of our leaders in religion to help youth discover what 
he has within himself. Religion is no longer something given but an 
unfolding of what is already there. 

How can we help them discover this hidden force and vitalize it? 
With this question age has been experimenting and with little more 
success than youth. Hundreds of educators and religious workers 
have been seeking, proposing and discussing solutions. There have 
been many proposals of value and they have borne fruit. There are, 
however, two principles which I believe are essential and which if 
followed ought to bring good results. 

First, we must fully recognize and appreciate the questions of youth, 
face them frankly and give them something better than the stereotyped 
answers of the past. I was never more disturbed after teaching a 
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Sunday School class than I was recently when I tried to present some 
of the difficulties of youth in religion to a group of older men. One 
completely denied that there was any such thing as an intellectual 
difficulty and insisted that sin was the basis of all the trouble. An- 
other, with a grave shake of his head, whispered that the students 
were not trying to enter by the door into the sheepfold but were 
climbing up some other way, and not one man came to the defense 
of youth. 

I am glad to say, however, that many of our thoughtful Christian 
leaders realize that, cost what it may to some of our time-honored 
traditions, these questions must be faced with frankness and courage 
and with a sympathy that will gain their confidence. Certainly no 
progress can be made by dodging the problem. Because of the nature 
of modern education and especially the emphasis on the methods of 
science the fundamental doctrines of religion must be reinterpreted in 
a language which young people will understand and with a freshness 
which will make them live. Those who have assumed the responsibil- 
ity of guiding the faith of mankind can no longer reserve one group 
of convictions for private consumption and have another set which 
are safe for public utterance as some have done. Truth and the whole 
truth must be allowed to speak for itself as it is in the laboratory and 
we must have confidence that it will receive divine direction. The 
lost contact between age and youth can be regained only as both sit 
down in mutual confidence and each seeks to understand the other. 

The second is this: There must be presented to youth some visible 
results of religion. Their belief in science has been due to the concrete 
demonstrations they have seen. Their confidence in religion will 
depend on the tests they see in human life. Theories about religion 
have little weight and disembodied ideas no effect. But to see and 
know an ideal life and to realize that it is the product of religion is 
the most effective argument that can be given. I have permission 
from a pastor to quote from a letter written him by a student who 
was very much confused in his religious thinking but who was sincere 
in his desire to find his way out. “One important reason why I 
believe religion has something in it for me is because of Mrs. 
and you and the beautiful life which you lead. If it is your religion 
which is partly responsible for that, why I want to come to the same 
frame of mind which is yours.” 
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The thing which makes Christianity vital is not so much the teach- 
ing of Jesus as his life. If we had all his sayings exactly as he gave 
them to his followers but knew nothing of his life our religion would 
be very poor indeed. But if we should have lost all his teachings but 
still knew the impression he made upon mankind Christianity would 
still have its power. It is the concrete result of religion in human 
personality that grips men. A student last year expressed himself 
frequently and almost bitterly in the college daily against Christian 
doctrines and institutions and yet he sat down in my office and 
acknowledged his beliefs in Christ. If all those who believe in Chris- 
tianity would believe in it strong enough to reproduce, in so far as 
they are able, the life of Jesus, the effect on religion of youth would 
soon be felt. 


IV. Newton Cromwell Fetter 


MINISTER TO STUDENTS FOR THE BAPTISTS OF GREATER BOSTON 


When the question is raised as to the religion of youth, the easiest 
answer is to quote the observation of Sabatier, familiar to all, that 
all men are incurably religious. If all men are religious, then youth 
is religious, and the question is satisfactorily answered. 

But the question persists, or I might say, the questions persist. Do 
the young people of to-day believe in God? Do they have a working 
faith in God? How does their religious thinking affect their behavior? 
What is their attitude toward the church? 

The older people of the present day are not turned aside with an 
easy conclusion that youth is religious. The statement of a college 
president that modern young people are all right and that we need 
not worry about them does not answer all of the questions. In fact, 
it raises questions. Recent conferences, held by college authorities, 
recent appointments of prominent clergymen to positions of religious 
adviser to a college or of chaplaincy to a university indicate that those 
who feel a responsibility for youth are not satisfied with the present 
situation. 

In discussing the problem of youth and religion, it would seem that 
two questions are important: The first, Is religion playing any real 
part in the life of youth? The second, What should the older genera- 
tion do to help youth develop its religious life? 

To these two questions we will address ourselves. 
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1. Is religion playing any real part in the life of youth? 

Immediately we are compelled to ask, “What is meant by religion?” 
A certain group would define religion in terms of fundamental dogmas 
which may be clearly stated and from which there can be no deviation. 
“Do you believe in a personal God?” “Do you believe that Jesus is 
Son of God and born of a virgin?” ‘Do you believe in his physical 
resurrection?” “Do you believe in the infallibility of the Bible?” If 
one answers these questions, and others like them, in the affirmative, 
then he possesses, at least the outward signs of religion. If he 
hesitates, or refuses, he is the subject of concern. 

My experience with youth leads me to the conclusion that a great 
majority of them would refuse openly, as they refuse in their minds, 
to put their name to the dotted line of dogma. 

We may lay dogmatic statements aside and test youth’s religion by 
the question as to whether or not he has worked out a philosophy 
which personalizes the universe and convinces him of certain absolute 
values which are completely realized in the Great Personality whom 
we call God. ; 

To this we must reply that youth is not the age of thorough 
philosophizing, at least youth has no well worked-out philosophy, which 
gives assurances. Youth represents a time of transition between early 
adolescence and maturity; it is a time of questions, a time of doubt. 
One could hardly expect from youth a complete philosophy, except 
in the rarest instances. 

Again, one might test youth’s religion by bearing in mind Lynn 
Harold Hough’s treatment of Evangelical Humanism and ask, “Does 
youth experience that sense of incompleteness and of need which was 
felt by men like St. Francis and Luther and Wesley, a need adequately 
met only by an awareness of and a reliance upon a personal God? 

To which it may be replied that youth often does experience a sense 
of incompleteness and a hunger for reality but in the majority of 
cases is unable to find that satisfaction which a conscious relationship 
with God is supposed to supply. 

Concerning the personal relationship between the individual and 
God, youth has many questions. A young lady, planning to enter 
religious work, was taking a course in the Philosophy of Religion. 
She confessed to me that the more she thought about prayer and 
tried to see the reasonableness of it and the value of it, the more she 
came to be in the dark about it. 
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Young people are humanistically inclined; that is, they believe in 
man, in his power to create and to control; they are willing to train 
for years that they may create and control but they do not, in very 
large numbers feel A PRESSING NEED for help from a power outside 
of man. ?; 

But if youth appears to “know God” too little, it ought to be said 
that the older generation gives evidence of assuming that it is on 
terms with God which should be characterized as far too familiar. 
Witness the average prayer meeting where the plans and purposes of 
God are discussed with so much assurance and finality that should God 
die, it could reasonably be expected that one of the “saints” might take 
the heavenly throne without serious interruption in the affairs of the 
universe. To this familiarity add an ethic to which Reinhold Niebuhr 
refers in his recent book, “Does Civilization Need Religion?” He 
says, “In the medieval church, magic provided the short cut. In the 
modern church it is provided by sanctified prudence, which teaches 
men how to be unselfish and selfish at the same time and how to gain 
moral self-respect without sacrificing too many temporal advantages.” 

Against this undue familiarity and this ethic, with an accompanying 
hypocrisy, youth revolts. No wonder the pendulum sometimes swings 
far from the center in the opposite direction. 

In understanding the problem of youth and religion, our European 
theologians (including Karl Barth and Prof. Otto) may help us when 
they emphasize God’s transcendence. The “infinitely more beyond” 
our limited experience and knowledge gives ground for reverence and 
awe and wonder, and in the case of youth implies a search rather than 
an assurance based on complete revelation. 

As Dean Willard Sperry, who knows, has well said, “Youth’s 
Religion is Inarticulate.” Therefore we must not put the same test 
to it as we put to the religion of the more mature. 

What can we say, then, concerning youth and religion which will 
be according to fact and which may indicate that youth enjoys those 
experiences which some may think are at least on the periphery and 
others may believe are at the heart of religion? We recognize the 
danger of any generalization; however, there is something about the 
spirit of youth which surely is subject to description. 

a. There is a close association between youth and truth. I would 
not imply that all of our young people, even our college folk, are 
giving themselves diligently to the search for truth. Many are satis- 
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fied to “get by” in their college courses. On the other hand, youth 
is naturally open-minded and therefore capable of discovering and of 
appreciating truth. Youth has less prejudice than the older generation, 
youth has less fear when truth takes on new form or when new truth 
makes its appearance. Mature people have registered objections when 
I have brought before a discussion group a Jewish Rabbi or a socialist ; 
youth has never protested, it has rather welcomed those whose points 
of view are different. 

I should greatly fear for the future of religion itself, were it not 
for the open-mindedness of youth, which is a guarantee of new 
revelation and of fresh experience. 

b. There is a close association between youth and beauty. Young 
people possess a beauty and grace of body which we of the older gen- 
eration fail to retain. They respond to the glory of nature with aban- 
don. How often have I noticed this as I have walked with them 
along the coasts of New England or through the woods on an October 
day. They respond to beauty in a church service and are quickly 
offended when the service possesses qualities which could hardly be 
termed aesthetic. Hundreds of young people attend the Brookline 
Baptist Church, among them many students of all denominations. I 
am quite certain of the reason. The service from beginning to end 
is a work of art. It is colorful. It is suggestive. It is harmonious. 
It grips the imagination. When the honored president of a great 
American University appeared in chapel with black robe and tan 
shoes, a youth informed me immediately with disgust. As youth 
responds quickly to beauty so youth is quick to see the incongruous. 
More proof of his sense of proportion. All of which goes to show 
the close relation between youth and beauty. 

c. And youth responds with enthusiasm to personality. They are 
free from that reserve which makes older folk hard to approach 
and which is the cause of misunderstanding and suspicion. It is my 
privilege to enjoy the friendship of new students every year. I am 
amazed at the rapid development of loyal friendship between us. I 
say, loyal friendship. Saul may thrust a spear at David but Jonathan 
remains his beloved friend until Jonathan falls in battle. Saul does 
not typify the older generation but Saul has had his followers in those 
who worship at God’s altar but whose jealousy and ambition lead 
them to brush others aside and to count their lives of little worth. 
And I believe that there are more of Saul’s kin in the older generation, 
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men who fail in their friendship and in their sense of obligation than 
there are among the youth. 

Those who accept the philosophy of personalism will understand 
what I am getting at. 

If truth and beauty and goodness are ultimate values, values which 
in their perfection exist in the personality of God, and if youth shows 
a peculiar disposition to respond to these values, youth must be, at least 
in certain of its experiences, very close to the heart of religion. 

But to expect youth, in the period of transition and of doubt, to live 
completely and with absolute assurance on the assumption that these 
values which they recognize demand for their complete existence a 
supreme personality and that this personality is always available for 
help is to expect too much. These assumptions will become convictions 
only under wise leadership and with further experience, including, on 
part of the church, reverent and beautiful forms of worship. 

The days of youth are days of appreciation, days of searching, days 
of mystery, even days of doubt, and days of wonder. With them 
we cannot expect religion to be articulate. However, a statement from 
the recent book of Reinhold Niebuhr in my judgment more accurately 
describes the spirit of youth than it does the spirit of maturity. He 
says, “It is the quest for what is not real but is always becoming real, 
for what is not true but is always becoming true that makes man 
incurably religious.” In that sense youth is incurably religious. 

Youth is searching with more sincerity than we are wont to give 
them credit. They may not find as quickly as we wish, they may go 
on strange and what some would pronounce forbidden paths, but the 
youth are searching, they want to face reality. 

There are several influences which hinder youth in its search or 
which militate against it. 

a. The first is the church itself, or a certain portion of it which 
assumes that all truth has been revealed and that all one needs to do 
is to appropriate it. This dogmatic attitude is repulsive to the 
majority of young people. They wish to climb the mountains for 
themselves and to see their own visions; what they need is not so 
much a photograph of what some one else has seen as the equipment 
to make the ascent. They will never be satisfied with less. 

b. The second influence comes through the schools and colleges. 
It is the prevailing analytic spirit, shall I call it the scientific spirit? 
which seeks to reduce everything to its lowest terms. The laboratory 
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method has served us well up to a certain point, but it leaves us with 
the main questions in the search unanswered. The questions of 
meaning and purpose are not adequately dealt with, perhaps they 
cannot be, in schools and colleges. The religious leader must be 
prepared to meet these questions fairly and frankly and sympatheti- 
cally, fearlessly facing all of the facts. 

c. The third influence is a philosophy of life which has its vogue 
in these days, a philosophy which insists that one must be free to 
express himself. Freedom, according to this philosophy, means re- 
lease from ideals, which are classified as conventions; oneself means 
one’s instincts, one’s desires. Together with this insistence upon ex- 
pression goes the doctrine that one is a machine, acting and compelled 
to act as environment dictates. All of which means, if it is accepted, 
that one is not a responsible being but rather a victim of circumstances. 
Most young people are not prepared to discuss behaviorism as a 
philosophy but all young people are easily influenced by the use and, 
as some believe, the misuse of the word “freedom.” A revolt against 
institutionalism with its dogmatism often leads to the acceptance of 
a so-called freedom which fails to distinguish between outworn dogmas 
and values of permanent significance. 

d. The fourth influence is well described by Prof. Coe in his book, 
“What Ails Our Youth?” He says, “The young people of to-day are 
helplessly immersed in our industrial system, which is not organized 
in the interest of young life and its development, but of income, profit, 
spending.” In America we are a money-loving and a money-talking 
people. A cousin of mine, a successful music teacher, tells me that 
the radio and the improved victrola have cut down the number of 
music scholars in his city. The people can buy music, why should 
they create it? So youth, living in this atmosphere, becomes confused 
in its search for values. 

The church, still too dogmatic and therefore sectarian; the school, 
too exclusively devoted to science and to specialization ; the community, 
too much absorbed in money-making and in spending; modern litera- 
ture, much of it, permeated with the doctrines of behaviorism,—in 
this environment youth is compelled to exercise its powers of ap- 
preciation and to discover and appropriate the permanent values of 
life; under these conditions, youth goes out in search of reality. 

2. Recognizing the capacity of youth for appreciation and the desire 
of youth for reality, what can the older generation, among whom the 
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religious leaders will be found, do to help youth develop its religious 
life? 

The approach to youth and particularly to college young people is 
not institutional, it is personal. There is, of course, a small minority, 
thoroughly devoted to the church as an institution, but it is a small 
minority, growing increasingly smaller. Friendship between youth 
and the religious leader is the indispensable factor in the solution of 
the problem. Friendship is the soil in which the seeds of religion can 
be cultivated. 

Most ministers and many laymen are reading “Shoddy” by Dan 
Brummitt. In that novel are two main characters, Bartelmy Bonafede 
and Peter Middleton. Bonafede is an institutionalist, Middleton — 
shall I call him a personalist, both in philosophy and in spirit? Bona- 
fede’s influence is due to his position and to the organization back of 
him. Middleton’s power lies in the realization of values, for which 
religion stands, in his own life and in his friendly and sympathetic 
approach to others. In his pastorate in Parkerville, “Doug” and “the 
other boys show up at the Beatty place where the preacher roomed.” 
As University Pastor at the State College of Technology, he was “a 
Methodist preacher who was more than a preacher.” The “more than” 
was Peter Middleton, the sympathetic and sincere friend of youth. 

There are comparatively few religious leaders who are employed to 
give their entire attention to youth, particularly to young people be- 
tween the ages of eighteen to twenty-five which, by the way, is proof 
that the church, like our industrial system, “is not organized in the 
interest of young life and its development.” Youth must subsist, so 
far as religious nurture is concerned, on odds and ends. If he feeds 
on husks in a far country it may be because he was fed on husks at 
home. Ministers are hard pressed by the elders for sermons, speeches, 
committee meetings. Many of them do not find time to devote, either 
to the young people already in the church, or to others who might 
be won. A Presbyterian clergyman in a town where I once lived 
was considered “unusual”? because he knew most of the high school 
boys, took an interest in their activities, helped to provide them with 
a club house, and conducted his services on Sunday with them par- 
ticularly in mind. All of which took time out of a busy career. From 
the point of view of church statistics, it was mostly wasted time; 
from the point of view of influence over youth, it was worth all of the 
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effort it demanded, both for the boys and for Dr. Labaree. There is 
no better mental and spiritual tonic for the minister than constant 
contact with a group of young people, a contact which means not 
supervision, nor pulpit-to-pew direction and advice, but friendship 
and freedom of expression and exchange of ideas. A man cannot 
become set in his thinking amidst the questionings and the longings 
of youth. A man must make every attempt to be sincere and to 
“practice what he preaches” amidst the frank criticism of youth. 

If every minister followed the example of Peter Middleton and 
secured the friendship of young people to the extent that they would 
seek him out after church on Sunday evening or at some other time 
for an hour or two just to talk things over, it would help the young 
people more than anything else to meet their problems and to find 
reality and it would act as a stimulus to the minister to keep him 
from growing stale in his thinking and his action. 

Fully to meet the problems of youth, the religious leader will keep 
in mind those influences, already mentioned, which stand in the way 
of youth’s search for reality. He will take his place with those who 
are trying to relieve the church of its slavery to a “cut and dried” 
theology, he will supplement the teaching of the schools, he will be 
active in counteracting all present tendencies toward materialism, 
whether expressed in philosophy or in the life of the social order, he 
will, in fact, find many a young man and young woman ready to take 
a stand with him against both reactionary and immoral forces and on 
the side of progress toward goals inspired by Christian idealism. 

Immediately some one will raise the question, ‘““But what form must 
friendship take between the religious leader and the youth, what 
organization shall we have?” My experience has led me to the con- 
viction that the organization is of secondary importance; the essentials 
to religious work with youth are first, as I have already mentioned, 
a deep and sincere friendship nurtured through frequent informal 
“get-togethers ;” and second, on the part of the leader, a well thought 
out philosophy of religion in particular and of life in general, a 
philosophy which does not dodge the issues presented by modern 
knowledge and modern social conditions. For myself, I have found 
that the philosophy of personalism as expounded by Prof. Edgar S. 
Brightman is most adequate to satisfy myself and also to meet the 
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questions of youth. To face the every day issues of life no one is 
more helpful, outside of the Bible itself, than Principal L. P. Jacks, 
particularly in his most recent book, “Constructive Citizenship.” The 
third essential is some project to which youth may give itself, through 
which to express its ideals, test its philosophy, and justify its own 
existence. That project may demand an organization; if so, the 
organization should be formed to meet the particular needs, and not, 
as has often happened, the needs selected to meet the form of an 
organization. In this project, the religious leader will be, not dictator, 
but adviser; he will not answer all questions with a final “Yes” or 
“No,” he will be careful often to ask questions; in all of his relations 
with youth he will exercise great patience, recognizing the fact that 
his own knowledge is limited and that youth lacks experience and is 
often impulsive. 

Again should it be emphasized, as has already been hinted, that the 
church should provide for youth leaders sufficiently mature and trained 
as to have an adequate philosophy, a breadth of experience, an appre- 
ciation of the old combined with a desire for the new, and a capacity 
for friendship, for patience, for humility. 

In our colleges and universities, we employ on our faculties the 
best the country has to give; we would be satisfied with nothing less. 
For the youth of college age the churches provide, only in compara- 
tively few instances, men of like training to meet their religious needs. 
Would not our ministers, products of college and seminary, do well 
to delegate more of their committee work to others, even more of their 
work with the older generation and to devote the best of their thought 
and their energy to the youth whose minds are open and whose hearts 
are ready to respond to the best? 

To survive, Christianity must expand according to the laws of 
progress and growth and change. We may expect progress and growth 
and change not from an older generation, whose minds are fixed and 
whose habits are formed, but from the younger generation with its 
peculiar capacity for appreciation, for variability, for experiment. 

In the laboratory of youth, as guides in their quest, we need those 
experts who know how to avoid explosion on the one hand and stagna- 
tion on the other and who understand how to lead forward in the 
nice adjustment between experience and experiment. 
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V. Harry Evan Owings 
Pastor OF THE First Baptist CHURCH OF GRANVILLE, OHIO 


One feels that he is rather presumptuous in undertaking to write 
upon the subject assigned—The Religion of Youth. Religion is such 
an inclusive term with all its innumerable varieties, youth embraces 
such a host of people with so many differences of age, temperament, 
and interest, and the experience with and observation of youth on the 
part of any one person are at best so limited that one hesitates to 
attempt an interpretation. It is easy, too, for one to slip in his own 
ideas even though unconscious of it and to think that they belong to 
the young people’s way of thinking. But because the editor of The 
Bulletin has shown his wisdom in arranging for a symposium, each 
contributor may find protection in yielding “himself to the perfect 
whole,” trusting that the other contributions will “amend what flaws 
may lurk.” 

The interpretation here given comes as the result of personal im- 
pressions gained from observing preparatory school and college youth 
in communities where I have been pastor during the past eight years 
combined with testimonies drawn from several college students who 
were willing to help with this task. The statements, it must be noted, 
pertain particularly to college young people. 

One young person has suggested that the religion of youth differs 
from the religion of maturity or from any other phase or type “only 
in points of emphasis.”’ It is to some of these emphases in the religion 
of youth that we now turn our attention. 

The religion of youth is anything but a religion of authority. While 
the young man is not necessarily hostile to religion his attitude is 
characteristically and constantly critical and challenging. Dogmatism 
in this field he will have none of. When one young woman says that 
“youth is not bound by precedent and the conventions of the past,” 
and the young man assures us that youth has the “question-critical” 
attitude toward religion, and another tells us that the claims of religion 
are met at every point by the constantly vigilant “why?” of the young 
person, one feels that all three are correct in the diagnosis and are ex- 
pressing an attitude that is typical of the group. No tenet of religion 
is immune to or free from this unrelenting test. With its investigative 
mind and its insistence on the subjection of everything to the “intellect” 
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or “reason” youth confronts religion’s doctrines and practices with the 
“show-me” (the words of a young person) attitude. 

At the same time youth insists that religion must be practical. It 
must be a matter of deeds. By this he seems to mean that religion is 
hardly worthy of the name unless it is active, is going on a crusade, 
gets things done. Furthermore these actions must not be just a 
ceaseless round of activities merely to keep oneself in a whirl but 
must bring practical benefits to human beings. For humanitarianism 
in its best sense is an indispensable element in youth’s religion. At 
a student service held in our church some weeks ago one of the most 
thoughtful college students read a carefully prepared address on 
“Youth and Religion” with its main contention that the church in the 
name of religion would make a greater place for itself if it would 
address itself courageously to the great social and economic problems 
and evils of the day. I have frequently noticed how readily college 
men and women in the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. respond to the 
opportunity to help needy people, to bring joy to little children, and 
other such practical service in the name of religion. Youth’s religion is 
a religion of doing. It was a young man in Jesus’ day who came with 
the question, “What shall I do?’ That mantle has fallen upon the 
young people of our day. Here is a desire for adventure, an enthusi- 
asm to do things of worth, that religion should capture and use for 
life’s highest ends. How to lead out from mere religious addresses and 
discussions to effect the release of youth’s altruistic and heroic and 
adventurous spirit in high and holy endeavor is one of the problems of 
those who direct religious institutions. Some one has remarked that 
when Jesus said, “Follow me,” he was really going somewhere. Youth 
wants a religion that will take it somewhere. 

Youth has very little use apparently for the creeds and doctrines and 
formulas of religion and can not understand why men become em- 
broiled in warm controversies over such matters. For the average 
young person these things are more or less—mostly more—excess 
baggage. To him religion becomes a search for truth with each one 
on his own quest, open perchance to good advice along the way but 
not friendly to too many invitations to go in a highway that is very 
much beaten by the tread of others. One feels that youth has a very 
profound admiration for the Man of Galilee and is inclined to find the 
best in religion in the simplicity of his life and teachings but is im- 
patient of the complexity of the additions and accretions that have 
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been attached by Christianity. It is a debatable question as to how 
personal and real God is to youth and how vital a place he occupies 
in the religion of youth. One hears so much of standards, ideals, the 
search for truth, the worship and pursuit of the good, the true, the 
beautiful that he wonders how personalized the universe is for the 
young man. There can be no doubt about it though that frankness, 
honesty, sincerity, genuineness, and such like must play leading parts 
in this religion. 

Of course youth finds itself involved in much confusion and per- 
plexity as regards religious concepts and teachings. In a “maddening 
maze of things’ it scarcely knows where it stands. A student told me 
some time ago that the difficulty here comes from the fact that the 
childhood pictures of God, Christ, prayer, etc., have been banished as 
no longer tenable but that no satisfying conceptions have as yet come 
to take their place. Hence there is little content that these terms 
have. Yet youth seems to have a tolerant attitude toward those 
religious practices of whose unquestioned worth he is not fully con- 
vinced. The young man is not disposed, for instance, to throw prayer 
out of his life entirely even when he wonders about its value but con- 
tinues to give it some place. This is probably because of a lingering 
reverence for it that he along with others has known and hesitates to 
part with. Prayer may be of value, or it may not be. He will make 
some use of it and wait for time to disclose its worth or its futility. 

As regards the Christian church or institutional religion I fear that 
it occupies no large place in the interests of youth. There are, of 
course, many young people who for various reasons maintain a loyalty 
to the worship and work of the church. I have in mind a question- 
naire put out here in Denison University last college year in which 
a large majority of the students stated that they had kept in their 
college life the same appreciation for the church and its work or had 
developed a larger appreciation and interest. Nevertheless, young 
people in the large seem to adopt toward it the air of indifference or 
find that it does not play a vital and essential part in their living. If 
it comes into their lives at all it comes in as an extra that can be used 
at one’s convenience, but only as convenient. Thus youth seems to 
conclude that the church, though it may have a place in society and in 
personal life, is not indispensable so far as its (youth’s) religion is 
concerned. 
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If then there is a particular variety—or better, some varieties—of 
religion that youth may be said to have it is determined very largely 
by the mental make-up that is characteristic of youth. Youth’s typical 
mold of mind will show itself in religion as in all other interests or 
phases of living. Yet in his own way of feeling and expressing it the 
real heart of religion for youth is to be found just about where in the 
words of another all religion centers, “giving the best one has to the 
highest he knows.” 


VI. Raymond W. West 


Pastor OF THE First Baptist CHurcH, Lewisspure, Pa. 


In a few years the earth and the fullness thereof will be under the 
control and direction of our present youth wherever the thoughts and 
actions of humanity have dominion. There can be no doubt that the 
intelligence and skill, the application and energy of youth will carry 
forward the matters which come within the scope of science, inven- 
tion, manufacture and commerce. The generation now at the thresh- 
old is perhaps more perfectly prepared than any earlier generation to 
investigate, experiment with, and evaluate the material universe about 
them. Engineers and specialists of all types, physicians, surgeons, 
lawyers, teachers, financiers and statesmen in endless numbers are 
being prepared*with a thoroughness never before possible in the 
universities of the earth. 

Civilization will not fail nor be retarded in the near future from 
ignorance of the earth, from inability to make it pay, from surrender 
to disease, from national or racial isolation, from language barriers or 
from inadequate communication and exchange. 

There is no guarantee, however, that the foregoing considerations 
compose the totality of the universe, or that they will secure the 
perfect and permanent happiness of mankind. The universe is more 
than the matter that can be fed to the machines of science; man is 
more than the body which the biologist charts; life is more than 
existence to which things minister. Civilization, the progressive de- 
velopment of human relationships, still needs its dreamers, poets, 
prophets,—those who see when the eyes are closed, who hear when 
the night is silent, who feel when the nerves are reporting no contacts. 
The future needs science with her machines and—more, creative genius 
which meets the needs of the flesh and—more, vision to reach the 
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farthest star and—beyond, inspection which detects the cosmic ray 
and—still more subtle spiritual realities. The race needs a dynamic 
religion which can accomplish constant relationship with God con- 
ceived as identified with that “character of world events which provides 
the greatest good we can ever attain, and delivers from the greatest 
ills when we get into right adjustment with it.” 

That selected group of the passing generation which has been gen- 
erally the most potential, the members of which in the main are now 
the ripest in mind, the richest in spirit, the truest in service, is supreme- 
ly interested in one question as it looks into the faces of youth. Are 
they truly and dynamically religious? Have they a working con- 
fidence in a God of creative genius and perfecting grace? Can they 
trace the intricate paths of progressive creation to the secret presence 
of the Most High, and can they live consciously in his redemptive 
comradeship day by day? 

From some sources we are told that the youth in our colleges are 
very deeply religious, that they are thinking reverently of life and 
relationships, that their apparent indifference to old creeds and forms 
is only the outward sign of a deeper search for Him whom the creeds 
and forms have sought to define and illustrate. Young people we are 
told are not leaving the God of their fathers, but are pushing on 
with him into the frontiers of experience which lie beyond the cleared 
areas of faith which their fathers loved to cultivate. ghey have gone 
not apart, but beyond, into new lands of promise which the .Lord 
their God is showing them. 

From other sources we are assured that the undergraduates are 
having their religious life destroyed; that they are forgetting the 
church, the Bible and Christ; that their God, if they have one, is a 
potency, an influence, an “it.” We hear alarms sounded to the effect 
that undergraduates are materialistic, carnal and selfish, impatient of 
reproof, careless of advice, eager chiefly for their own adventurous 
experience in the thrills and ecstasies of the flesh. 

These so greatly conflicting reports prove either careless observation 
on the part of some one, or, which is more probable, that the reporters 
have not observed the same people. They have made the acquaintance 
of quite different sectors or strata of the undergraduate body. To 
find these extremes of life-expression is very possible in any student 
body, for the present youth are perhaps less united in their thinking 
than the older folk. It is impossible to get the complete agreement 
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of the undergraduates in any attitude towards important subjects, and 
particularly about religion. A very large percentage of them come 
from fundamentalistic homes and churches and almost all of them are 
untrained thinkers. All of them are caught in a voluminous stream 
of historic, scientific and philosophic facts, truths and theories, which 
are rushed upon them by mature, trained specialists, who hold attitudes 
of mind which have generally been attained by some decades of in- 
vestigation and thought. What wonder if these undergraduates, who 
are generally about or under twenty years of age, are overwhelmed! 
They are told to think, and they glory in the right of independent 
thinking. Nevertheless, a very high percentage of them, far beyond 
the majority, while they have the native capacity to think, do not 
have a disciplined ability to think. Their minds are full of a multitude 
of things which they have neither evaluated nor oriented, and often 
they do not know how to go about such a process. Consequently their 
thinking is jerky, unbalanced and unfinished. Students themselves at 
graduation declare that at least half of their associates are confused 
and know not what to think or how to think about many religious 
matters. 

Any one who lives sympathetically in touch with the undergraduates 
is not surprised to find many of them in constant perplexity. It is not 
a perplexity that is generally vicious, or irreverent, but it is honestly 
confused, sincerely seeking someone who will point a way along which 
they may make hopeful adventure towards high goals. There are 
certain types of religious attitudes easily discernible in almost any 
body of undergraduates. At least four of them are sufficiently signifi- 
cant to warrant some portrayal. In presenting these types it is ap- 
propriate to say that they are not as distinct and fixed as the sexes or 
races. Indeed the same individual may frequently furnish material 
for recognition of two or more types. They are not so much individ- 
uals as manifestations of life which appear in the undergraduate world. 

First may be mentioned the churchgoers. Yes, there are such in all 
student bodies, large numbers in some instances. These must not be 
taken too much for granted. Some of them are doing little more than 
continuing a habit which it would disquiet them to break. Habits of 
any kind have real force. Some will go only where the music is good 
and the sermon not too much of a tax on mentality. Others seek out 
the place where the things they are used to are echoed, they like the 
taste of “milk;” “strong meat” repels them. They expect their teachers 
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to lead them further into the universe of fact and truth, but their 
preachers must remain at High School level. They will not follow 
them cheerfully into the farther depths of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, nor into the deep things of God. They seem to want a 
university education and a High School religion. Anything beyond 
that they call “over their heads.” There are other churchgoers whose 
personal experience in religion has been vital. God to them has be- 
come a reality within their personal consciousness, and Christ a com- 
rade. of their daily struggle. These will go eagerly wherever there is 
light or aid or stimulus for the further enriching of that experience 
and comradeship. Upon these last two mentioned kinds of churchgoers 
the student body depends for the support of prayer and discussion 
groups, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
and all other distinctive Christian activities. 

Another type is the eager self-expressionist. These are profoundly 
impressed with the significance of their own inner self. They have 
defined personal experience as the experience of a person,—self, rather 
than the experience of persons including the race and self. They are 
sure that experience comes along the road of self-expression chiefly, 
and their own self-expression supremely. They are neither cautioned 
nor illumined by the fact that the experience of the race in millions 
of individuals agrees that certain kinds of self-expressions are ulti- 
mately disastrous. Since they find pleasure in those self-expressions 
the undergraduates of this type decide that the world is wrong. These 
have quite generally dismissed religion, or think they have. For the 
most part they love the Jazz dance, and the more barbaric it is the 
merrier and more enjoyable they think it to be. These are frequently 
not hopelessly irreligious. They are simply intoxicated with mixed 
mental wine. Some of it is brewed in the classroom by an excessive 
emphasis on the ego, freedom and self-expression, some of it brewed 
in the workshops of the exploiters of youth, and some of it furnished 
by those who applaud youthful independence because they desire above 
all things else to be popular with the young people. 

A third type is composed of Student Conference attendants. Each 
calendar year schedules numerous and various conferences of college 
students which are of religious significance. From these come earnest 
and heartening utterances on not a few subjects from which religion 
cannot be separated. They express themselves upon international, 
interdenominational, interracial, economic and industrial questions. It 
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is reasonable to believe that distinct good may come to human affairs 
from these conferences, that they are furnishing agencies for develop- 
ing thought and leadership for the future. Care, however, should be 
exercised about deciding how adequately these conferences reflect the 
religious thought and life of the great mass of undergraduates. Those 
present at such conferences constitute a very small percentage of each 
student body from which they come; they present in thought and 
vision something quite superior to that of the average student of their 
campus, and rarely, if ever, do they win the support of the majority 
of their fellow students to the stands taken by the conference. As a 
rule, the students who are sent to these conferences are in some way or 
ways exceptional rather than representative young people. Each par- 
ticular conference may bring to light young men and women with 
capacity for leadership and a loyalty to the Christ which promise com- 
fortingly for the Christian leadership of the future. But, that these 
conferences reveal anything dependable about the religious life and 
vision of the average student on the various campuses, there is strong 
reason to doubt. 

The fourth type is marked by religious ferment. This is the most 
numerous group and is estimated by students to be composed of from 
fifty to seventy-five or more per cent of the whole student body. These 
have not finally dismissed religion from thought and interest, but the 
facts and truths which make up the world of religion they are sub- 
jecting to an inspection, which is sometimes prideful and rather flip- 
pant, sometimes unavoidable and reverent, and again reluctant and 
agonistic. Whatever the spirit of the investigation, it is on. For these 
students, as a rule, there can be a quiet experience of religion once 
more only when the things they believe about God and his relation to 
them are in reasonable harmony with what they know to be true in 
the world about and within them. It is very probable that many of 
them will in the future worship the God of their fathers in a way 
which the fathers will call heresy. But, they will worship the same 
God, follow the same Christ and serve the same Kingdom. It is neither 
just nor Christian to criticize them or classify them permanently 
according to the manifestation made during this period of ferment. 
There are good grounds for believing that they many of them will 
outstrip their ancestors eventually in vision, zeal and devotion to the 
things of the Kingdom of God. 
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Any intimate fellowship with representatives of this type will reveal 
a state of confusion and unrest respecting one or many of the standard 
features of orthodox belief. The Bible may be the storm center. It 
may be regarded as a significant piece of high class literature but be 
used no more than Shakespeare or Browning. Its authority may have 
dwindled from plenary to ordinary, its helpfulness for daily life being 
for the time dulled. It may be the church that is questioned. It may 
be regarded as outgrown, at least in its present form, as an organiza- 
tion that has lost its chance because it centered its attention on believing 
rather than doing. Perhaps the Christ may be appreciated only as an 
outstanding religious teacher, the greatest of persons, but not as a 
final authority on the life questions of the present day. God though 
real, may not be thought of as having any vital relation to the activities 
and goals of life; they have yet to have any burning bush experiences 
which make God significant to the soul. Perhaps it is the question of 
immortality over which they are entirely at sea, holding it as applicable 
in a dreamy way to the race and half hoping it pertains to the in- 
dividual. But, their last word about it is apt to be, “We don’t know,” 
or “We give it up.” 

If these were stubborn: attitudes of opposition there would be grave 
reason for alarm. But, they are the uncertainties of youth who are 
attempting in a few brief years to catch up with the thinking and 
achievements of the strong people of all the centuries and particularly 
the last half century. They are as those who have attended their first 
world Exposition and spent days looking at what men have wrought. 
They have seen it all, appreciated much, but verified in personal ex- 
perience very little. The passing years will continue to give significance 
to the spectacle. 

All of this, however, pertains to the theoretic and speculative side 
of Christianity. On the active and practical field of religion these 
undergraduates, many of them, make a much better showing. In the 
main they are deeply interested in a better world for human living, a 
more general justice and experience of happiness. They are looking 
forward to useful lives of action and frequently are eager for service 
even at sacrifice to themselves. They accept the ideals of Jesus as the 
best the world has and are in revolt against the idea of an utterly ma- 
terialistic world. 

It must be acknowledged that a few among the undergraduates are 
hearing chiefly the call of the wild, and are living only a little higher 
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than the animals. They have thrown aside for the sake of desire not 
only religion but ethics and decency. But, such youths can be found 
in much larger numbers outside of college and untrained. They listen 
to the wrong voices without and within, wherever and however they 
are situated. 

Those who are fermenting religiously are moving towards a religion 
which is more abundant living, rather than accurate believing. If met 
with understanding the great majority of them will be true and devoted 
followers of the Christ eventually, but if effort is made to force upon 
them any, so-called, orthodox creed they will be driven outside the 
pale. Many of them are temporarily enamored by a universe of law 
from which they feel inclined to exclude the mystical and supernatural. 
They have not yet appreciated how much the known universe exceeds 
all that is contained in the multitude of books on science, nor how 
far vision and certainty now go beyond ability to explain. In short, 
they do not yet realize that there is an abundance of mystery and super- 
something in our everyday world and that we cannot intelligently deny 
the mystical and supernatural, provided the supernatural is an ex- 
tension of what we know rather than a denial of what we know and 
presents to us a universe harmonious within itself rather than divided 
against itself. 

When we study the undergraduates and think of life values for the 
individual we are frequently solicitous, for many of them seem inclined 
to attempt life’s great moral grades with low spiritual power. Most of 
them have neither sweat nor bled for an unselfish cause as yet, and it 
takes high spiritual power to do that. The passing years will either 
exhaust them or drive them to a power Divine. When we study them 
with thought of the race we are greatly encouraged. Many among 
them give promise of rich devoted leadership, and the race still makes 
its progress through leadership. As long as there are strong and 
gifted leaders in religion there will be multitudes flocking to the stand- 
ards, who will rejoice to share the visions and confidence of the strong. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN 


EarLE BENNETT Cross 


The character which bears the title role in the book of Job, was 
created by the author to meet the test of an ideal. Job is God’s good 
man. He is a creature of the poet’s imagination, but adorned with 
the name of one of a trio of perfect men famed of old. (Cf. Ezek. 
14:14, 20.) In his affliction this good man is described as sitting 
beside his fire on the ashes, pondering over his pain and loss. Three 
friends came from far to console him. Seven days and seven nights 
they bore testimony to their sympathy by silent company. After this 
they ventured to feel their way into words whereby to give him fur- 
ther comfort. They had not gone far in their conversation before it 
appeared that they felt Job’s suffering to be the result of sin. Job 
was incensed at their hints of guilt. He reacted with protestations of 
innocence. 

Bildad had suggested bringing the case to God (8:5), whereupon 
the mind of Job turned to consider this, at first with derision and at 
length with serious earnestness. Can a mortal expect to plead a 
case against God with hope of success? His very words would be 
turned against him by the superior wisdom and might of God (9:2ff). 
Furthermore, there is none higher in social status than God, to sit 
as judge over such a case in the mode of an oriental village (9:33). 
Job broods over the matter. Hints of his inner consideration flare 
up here and there as the dialogue proceeds. 

At length Job’s confidence in his God triumphs over his pain and 
he declares himself willing that God himself should sit in judgment 
upon the case in which He is also defendant. 

Oh that my petition might reach God, 

Mine eye poureth out tears before him. 

Oh that he would act as arbiter for a man with God, 

As a son of man with his neighbor (16:20, 21). 
A superb touch is this, revealing the faith of God’s good man. Still 
further his faith drives him. Though death itself bring an end to 
his earthly term, Job declares himself confident that God will rise up 
as a “next of kin” to clear him of the false charges trumped up by 
his friends (19:23ff). As the dialogue with the three friends draws 
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to a close, however, Job has not found access to God, and his dis- 
appointment forces from his lips this lament 


Oh that I knew where I might find him 
That I might come even unto his seat. 
I would set my cause in order before him 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 


As a climax he registers an affidavit in testification of his innocence 
of sin, only to break it off suddenly with disgust at the futility of 
his words to which none gives heed. 

This testification of innocence is to be found in the thirty-first chap- 
ter. The poet seizes this opportunity of registering his own moral 
ideal for his age, as he makes his choice character take oath of in- 
nocence in regard of sin after sin. The casual reader might overlook 
the chapter, and frequently discussions of Job have disregarded this 
obvious climax in the plot. Nevertheless, it remains a chapter of the 
utmost significance, not only in the plot of the poem but also in its 
statement of a moral ideal. It is worthy of a place with the more 
famous decalogue of Moses. 


If I have walked with sham, 5 
If my foot has rushed to fraud— 
(Let him weigh me in honest scales 6 
That God may know my integrity )— 
If my step has erred from the way, 7 


Or my soul strayed after my eyes, 

Or clings to my hand any stain, 

Let me sow what another shall eat, 8 
Or my crops be rooted out. 


If my soul has been snared by a woman 9 
To lay ambush at my neighbor’s door, 

My wife grind meal for another 10 
And yield to the embraces of others. 

For this were an horrid act, 11 
A sin for courts to deal with. 

’Tis a fire that consumes absolutely 12 
And would burn up all my resources. 

If I refused justice to my servant 13 
Or to my maid when they disputed with me, 

What should I do when God requites ? 14 
Or when he investigates, how should I reply? 

Did not my Maker form him in the womb, 15 


And the same Power shape us both for birth? 
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If I have kept the poor from his desire 16 
Or dimmed the eyes of a widow, 4 
Or have eaten my crust alone Vi 
Without sharing it with the orphan— . 
Indeed God has brought me up like a father 18 
And guided me from my very birth— 
If I have seen any perish in nakedness, 19 
Or lack of shelter for the poor, 
And his body has not blessed me 20 
Being warmed with the wool of my sheep; 
If I have raised my hand against a good man Zi 
Because I had favor with the judge, 
Let my shoulder drop from its socket Ze 
And my arm be broken from the body. | 
If I have made gold my stay, 24 . 
Or said to money, “My trust is in thee ;” y | 
If I have rejoiced that my wealth was great 29 
Or that my hand had amassed a fortune; 
If I have seen the sun a-shining, 26 
Or the beauteous moon cross the sky, 
And my inmost soul has been bewitched, 27 
And my hand has kissed my mouth, 
That too were a sin for the courts, 28 
For I were false to God on high. 
I ne’er rejoiced at my hater’s ruin 29 
Nor exulted when misfortune found him, 
Nor let my mouth commit the sin 30 
Of seeking his death by a curse. 
The men of my tent have never said, 31 
“Would that we might feast on his viands!” 
The foreigner does not lodge in the street, 32 
My door is ever open to the wayfarer. 
If my land lift its voice against me, 38 
If its furrows weep in concert, 
If I have eaten its produce without payment, 39 
Or squeezed the life from its tenants, 
Instead of wheat let brambles sprout, 40 
And stinking weeds in place of barley. 
I have not cloaked my sin among men 33 
Because I feared public opinion; 
Nor has the awe of the community cowed me, 34 | 


So that silenced I could not step through my door— 
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Oh that someone were heeding me! O29 
Lo, my signature! Let the Almighty answer me. 
Oh for the record my accuser has written! 


Would I not take it to my bosom, 36 
And twine it as a wreath about my head? 

I would tell him the tale of my steps 37 
With high-born confidence would I meet him. 

The words of Job are ended. 40c 


A superficial attempt has been made by some editor to modify the 
chapter into a ten-point code like that of Moses by the addition of 
a tenth clause at the very beginning of the chapter. At several other 
points also the hands of annotators seem to have written in addi- 
tional material. At the risk of tediousness to the average reader we 
must tarry long enough to touch upon these matters and give a reason 
for our modification of the standard translation. 

The effort to modify this oath into a testification of ten clauses 
instead of nine appears in the first four verses of the chapter 

I made a covenant with mine eyes 

How then should I look upon a virgin? 

For what is the portion from God above, 
And the heritage from the Almighty on high? 
Is it not calamity to the unrighteous, 

And disaster to the workers of iniquity? 
Does he not see my ways, 

And number all my steps? : 

Judged by the first two lines, this clause of the oath dealt with 
chastity, but sexual purity is very specifically and adequately exalted 
in verses nine to twelve. Furthermore, the second, third, and fourth 
verses have nothing to do with chastity or sexual purity. They are, 
in fact, but a series of statements on the attitude of God towards those 
who do wrong. When the pertinent and searching lines of the other 
items in the chapter have been scanned, the barrenness and ineptness 
of these first four verses will become even more patent. The Sep- 
tuagint gives them no place in its version. Their original presence 
in the chapter is consequently extremely doubtful. They are probably 
an addition to the chapter made by some person or persons who sought 
to match the ten items in the code of Moses. 

Verse 23 does not seem to have a specific relation to that which 
precedes or follows it. The preceding paragraph, with which it is 
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usually associated, deals with charity and human sympathy. This 
verse has little to do with that theme. The paragraph is much longer 
than the other sections of the chapter anyway, and this verse is quite 
superfluous. It should probably be treated as a marginal note. 


Doubt attaches itself also to the second line of verse 33. This lat- 
ter line is wanting in the Greek version. Thus doubt is cast upon 
its originality. The force of the two couplets in verses 33, 34, further- 
more, is enhanced by regarding this line (33b) also as the note of 
an interested reader. 


A very difficult question is the proper location of verses 3840 in 
the chapter. Dr. James Moffatt in his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment has shifted these verses to a position after verse 22. In this, 
he is following the decision of many Old Testament scholars. It is 
obvious from the form of the material in these three verses, 38—40, 
that they compose an original item in the oath. In their present posi- 
tion, however, they are an anti-climax, for Job has broken off sud- 
denly from his oath at the end of verse 34 in disgust that no one is 
giving heed to his words. If only the Almighty would regard his 
testification, he would rejoice more than for anything else in life. 


Oh that someone were heeding me! 
Lo, my signature! Let the Almighty answer me. 


To add another clause to the oath after such an interruption as this 
would be unnatural, not to say inartistic. The three verses (38-40) 
have been displaced by accident. What position did they hold original- 
ly in the chapter? Our answer to this question depends upon a prin- 
ciple of arrangement which is very common in the Old Testament. 
Emphasis may be given to an item by placing it at the beginning of 
a series; or again it may be given prominence by being placed at the 
end by way of climax. With both of these procedures we are familiar. 
There is another arrangement which is common in the Hebrew, name- 
ly, the locating of the point of emphasis in the middle of the series. 
The beautiful eighth psalm with its refrain at the beginning and at 
the end points to a focal point at the center, where puny man stands 
in all his significance within a vast universe. A classic example of 
this fancy for balancing things on the central point is the list of gifts 
made by the Pharaoh to Abram (Gen. 12:16), ““And he had sheep, 
and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
she-asses and camels.” Obviously the human details are superior 
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to the animals, and ‘the separation of the he-asses from the she-asses 
points to the deliberate arrangement of the items. 

In accord with the premise that the most important of the nine 
clauses of this affidavit will be found in the central position, we affirm 
that the denunciation of apostasy in verses 24-28 is thoroughly worthy 
of being the fifth or focal clause. After the relegation of verses 1-4 
to the margin, the clause on apostasy is found in this position of 
emphasis. Dr. Moffatt relocates verses 38-40 after verse 22. With 
this arrangement we differ. There is no evidence for the placing of 
this material, which is obviously out of place in its present location, 
more weighty than that of securing the central position for verses 
24-28. In order to accomplish this, we would insert verses 38-40 
after verse 32, where they compose the eighth point in the oath. 

The last four points in the affidavit, as we have rearranged the 
material, are dealt with much more briefly than the first four. This 
is due to the nature of the case, however, and not to their lesser im- 
portance. These items are as searching as any in the list. In this 
outpouring of the soul of a man who has been touched to the quick, 
whose disturbed mind finally bursts with impatience, the clauses would 
naturally become more terse as they approach the bursting point. It 
is part of the art of the poet which shapes this material after such 
a fashion. This is not an ordinary affidavit. It is made in the heat 
of a discussion which has frequently become very personal. The poet 
has further conserved the personal relation of this chapter to the 
dialogue which preceded by the insertion of such couplets as those 
in verses 6 and 18. These have no direct bearing upon the context, 
but they do maintain the desired atmosphere of personal distress, due 
to the antagonism of the three friends. If the last four clauses lack 
somewhat in length, they adequately balance the first four in pungency. 

The first item of Job’s protestation of innocence is directed against 
dishonesty. 


If I have walked with sham, 

If my foot has rushed to fraud, 

If my step has erred from the way, 
Or my soul strayed after my eyes, 
Or clings to my hand any stain, 
Let me sow what another shall eat, 
Or my crops be rooted out. 
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Job affirms that he has followed a straight course and that his life 
has held to an objective which has.not been the mere desire of his eyes. 
To his hands there clings no taint of dishonesty. The course which 
he invokes upon himself if he is found to have been guilty of dishon- 
esty is in accord with the spirit of the oath. Dishonesty which takes 
away from another that which should properly be his, deserves to have 
no harvest of its own field. Deceit also deserves to be rooted out, 
for it has no place in the busy creative world which is seeking harvest. 
The clause deals not merely with the sin of bearing false witness as 
does the code of Moses. It probes more deeply into human conduct. 
It is not content to denounce lying; but it forces the attention of the 
reader to varieties of falseness which might easily be overlooked. One 
is reminded in the temper of the entire chapter of the spirit of Jesus, 
who pointed out that such evils as murder begin with the angry thought 
in the heart. 

The second point in this moral ideal is directed against adultery 
which disrupts the sacred intimacy of homes. The innocent wife is 
a victim. The guilty husband has broken the ties of mutual confidence 
and his adultery has quite the effect of driving his wife into the arms 
of another. 


If my soul has been snared by a woman 

To lay ambush at my neighbor’s door, 

My wife grind meal for another 

And yield to the embraces of others. 

For this were an horrid act, 

A sin for courts to deal with. 

’Tis a fire that consumes absolutely, 

And would burn up all my resources. 
By the last two lines our poet marks out this sin as one of the two 
most heinous in his list. The other enormity is found in the fifth 
point of infidelity to God. He characterizes that sin in similar terms, 


That too were a sin for the courts, 
For I were false to God on high. 
Thus he sets the direst stigma upon the sin of infidelity whether to 
wife or to God. To the vigor of his denunciation of adultery he adds 
Tis a fire that consumes absolutely, 
And would burn up all my resources. 
The curse upon the sin of infidelity is destruction of all life’s goods, 
and the loss of life’s increment. 
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The third point in this moral code is directed against the abuse of 
power. 


If I refused justice to my servant, 

Or to my maid when they disputed with me, 
What should I do when God requites ? 

Or when he investigates, how should I reply? 
Did not my Maker form him in the womb, 
And the same Power shape us both for birth? 


Power and authority supreme are in God’s hands. Before him I and 
my servants are but fellow-servants. How then can I fail to be fair 
to my servants, even as I should hope to find my Master fair in his 
dealings with me? The principle is distinctly pertinent to our day 
and generation. Even in this ancient moral ideal composed before the 
Christian era the principle of brotherhood, applied to the relation be- 
tween master and man, challenges the reader. > 

The fourth point is directed against a lack of human sympathy. 
Charity is a well-established virtue. Such charity as this poet admires 
is that which does not take advantage of the poor, the lonely, or the 
defenseless. It is more than that ordinary charity which gives to 
those who are in need. The spirit of fellowship is beautifully re- 
vealed in the first few lines, 


If I have kept the poor from his desire, 

Or dimmed the eyes of a widow, 

Or have eaten my crust alone 

Without sharing it with the orphan. 
Again in the lines near the end of the paragraph in which our poet 
writes 


If I have raised my hand against a good man 

Because I had favor with the judge! 
our attention is directed toward a type of charity or human sympathy 
which is too often lacking in our world. 

The climax of this chapter is reached in the fifth item. Here our 
poet denounces the choice of gold or nature as gods. Perhaps the 
modern man is not tempted to make the sun or the moon his god, but 
he still falls before the subtle lure of gold. The poet bridges the cen- 
turies. While he is thoroughly a man of his own time, he speaks a 
warning of vital import to this our day. The words of Jesus echo in 
this item as well. 
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If I have made gold my stay, 

Or said to money, “My trust is in thee,” 

If I have rejoiced that my wealth was great, 
Or that my hand had amassed a fortune, 

If I have seen the sun a-shining, 

Or the beauteous moon cross the sky, 

And my inmost soul has been bewitched, 
And my hand has kissed my mouth, 

That too were a sin for the courts, 

For I were false to God on high. 

Hate is a deadly sin. Job protests that of this he has never been 
guilty. Furthermore, his conscience is clear of reflecting in his own 
life the hatred which another may have borne toward him. To chuckle 
over some misfortune which overtook one who had been malicious 
toward him, would be to fall prey to the very sin which ensnared the 
other man. The average man might feel justified in a complacent 
satisfaction of soul, when the hater suffers what seems like a just 
visitation for his hate. Not so Job! He is protesting a moral code 
of a finer temper than common usages. 


I ne’er rejoiced at my hater’s ruin, 

Nor exulted when misfortune found him, 

Nor let my mouth commit the sin 

Of seeking his death by a curse,— 
The virtue which stands as the opposite of this sin of hate should be 
described probably as such a sympathy as would grieve at the mis- 
fortune even of an enemy. There would be left no place for that 
hypocrisy which cloaks its grinning satisfaction with a woeful coun- 
tenance, nor for that common variety of sympathy which is but wasted 
breath,—idle words without heart. 

The seventh point in the oath seems to deal with the sin of lack of 
hospitality. There is a slight uncertainty as to the proper reading of 
the first line of the four in this clause, but on a careful scrutiny of 
the evidences we have based our translation upon a slight revision of 
the Hebrew at this point. 


The men of my tent have never said, 
“Would that we might feast on his viands!” 
The foreigner does not lodge in the street, 
My door is ever open to the wayfarer. 


Once more Job reveals a conscience moving him to a much broader 
practice of hospitality than is common. His home has welcomed not 
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only the friendly guest of his own group, but he has made room for 
those of lesser social standing at his feasts. More than that, he has 
sought to give cordial reception to the man from abroad, to the trav- 
eler, the stranger in a strange land. In this declaration lies the basic 
principle upon which rests the demand of the modern Christian for 
international comity. This interpretation of the clause in the oath 
marks it as quite distinct in its content from the earlier clause written 
in exaltation of charity. Hospitality here opens its door and shares 
the warmth of its hearth, the bounty of its table, with the man of an- 
other race. Again this ideal has burst the dome of common morals 
and found a larger universe wherein to exercise itself. 

More difficult still is the determination of the precise significance 
of the eighth clause, found in verses 38-40 which we have seen cause 
to transpose to this location in the chapter. The first couplet appears 
to be a veiled allusion to the story of Cain and Abel. In that narrative 
of the first murder, a voice cried out to God from the ground which 
had opened its mouth to receive the murdered brother’s blood. There 
would seem to be a hint of this ancient passage in the lines 


If my land lift its voice against me, 

If its furrows weep in concert. 
The lines are highly poetic, but there is less obscurity in the figure, 
when we take it as an allusion to the blood of Abel. The oath pro- 
tests, therefore, innocence of murder. Again the poet pictures Job 
as forcing the ideal to the limit. He is not content to deny common- 
place sins, but he makes his good man, Job, protest innocence of the 
refinements of sin, which too often are condoned because they are like 
those lies which we call ‘‘white.” Not unexpected, therefore, is the 
tone of the following lines, 


If I have eaten its produce without payment, 

Or squeezed the life from its tenants. 
Long distance murder is none the less fatal to its victims than the 
violent kind which brandishes a dagger or mixes the deadly draught. 
Murder is denounced in the fourth line and also by allusion in the 
first and second line. The third line in fashion characteristic of this 
chapter lights up the theme from center to circumference. Job asserts 
that he has not been guilty even of such conduct as might cause the 
death of dependents or tenants, intimating that such action would be 
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murder no less than that which is accomplished by physical assault. 
Agrarian troubles have menaced.the peace and contentment of many 
a social order. It is not surprising that our poet should have chosen 
this phase of social problems which affects so closely the life of the 
average man, as an illustration of indifference to the needs of the less 
fortunate. Those who have won or have inherited the place of mas- 
ters are often blind to their responsibilities or too remote to see them. 
Apt is the judgment which is invoked to penalize such ignorant sin. 
This eighth clause alone in the second half of the chapter is distin- 
guished by such a conclusion to its asseveration, 


Instead of wheat let brambles sprout, 

And stinking weeds in place of barley. 
Who lives on the unrequited toil of another deserves no harvests. No 
good can come of such parasitism. 

The last clause of the chapter is directed against cowardice. Again, 
it is not merely the cringing, whimpering, ordinary type of coward who 
is described, but those who are not so often denounced, guilty of hypoc- 
risy, and throttled by public opinion. “Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” The man who has no sins to cloak is the only soul that 
can be brave before his fellows. What sinister fears throng the cor- 
ridors of most lives! Job is commending the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. John Brown of Ossawotamie would measure up to his 
ideal of a moral character. 


I have not cloaked my sin among men 

Because I feared public opinion ; 

Nor has the awe of the community cowed me, 

So that silenced I could not step through my door— 


Thus in two couplets the poet registers his commendation of the cour- 


age born of a clear conscience, and his faith in the ultimate integrity 
of public opinion. Similar lines of Kipling come to mind, 


“Teach us to look in all our ends 

On Thee for Judge and not our friends; 
That we with Thee may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd.” 


We have traced the arch of this “nonalogue,”’ whose pillars are 
demands for social integrity of the highest order and whose capstone 
is the just claim of God to dominate in human affairs. The ideal is 
comprehensive and exacting. A challenge to noble living in every 
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clause. With all our pride in things modern, must we not confess 
that this ancient ideal still looms for us in the unattained. It is a 
worthy challenge flung down to us by the ancient world. 

In pungent phrase, illuminating figure, or searching scrutiny of the 
heart, anyone would be vain to compete with our poet, master as he 
has been found to be by succeeding generations since his day. Not 
therefore in emulation of his genius, but rather in the spirit of an 
interested reader, we venture an interpretation of his lines positively. 
They will serve as a conclusion in place of further discussion. 


I have dear friendship with truth, 
And share integrity’s burden. 

The straight rising path I take 

To an ideal beyond my attainment. 
No tares shall be found in my wheat, 
Nor sloth prevent a fair harvest. 


All my heart belongs to my wife, 

No false notes sound in our songs; 
At hearthside and table are friends, 
But love such as ours none invades ; 
Its branches bear fragrant fruitage, 
Born again in our children are we; 
No fame or wealth could compare 
With the heritage love leaves its own. 


My neighbor I hold in respect ; 

My servant a part of myself. 

He shares in my labor and larks, 

He is comrade in shade and in shine; 

And may God have us both in his keeping, 
The Father above bless his sons. 


Wait till my brother is starving? 
Leave orphan or widow to struggle? 
Strive with me to prevent human woe, 
To keep each last heart a-singing. 

My vote, my business, my home, 

My life I devote to God’s Cause. 


My God is the Lord of all being, 
First claim on my life is His. 

In the world, His temple, I bow; 
In my soul, His temple, He speaks. 
The ritual of His worship is life; 
In act as in thought He is served. 
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May I ever be worthy of friendship, 
Give no man cause but to love. 
The unlovely be kindly treated, 
Breaches be closed at all costs. 


The servant shall share in my gains; 
Noble leader shall hear my praise. 
Dark skin, or light alike 

Shall know my esteem and my nation’s. 


I bear my fellow’s burdens ; 

For my thoughtlessness none shall grieve. 
The stress of my action shall bless, 

Nor crush any mortal’s joy. 

My barns shall not bulge, lest I keep 
The world from smiling with me. 


My conscience be clear of stain, 

To stand unabashed with my mates; 
In God’s commonwealth fear but Him. 
The badge of our worth be service. 


“We will not let public worship become ‘dead bones.’ We will 
strive and pray, day and night, till we put life into it, till our parish 
feels that God is the great Idea, and that all things are in Him, and 
He in all things.’—Charles Kingsley. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes “was all his life a regular church-goer on 
the ground, as he said, that there was ‘in the corner of my heart a 
plant called Reverence, which needs to be watered about once a week.’ ” 
—T. W. Higginson. 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER LUNCHEON 


For a few years the alumni of various Baptist seminaries have been 
holding joint re-unions during the meetings of the New York Baptist 
State Convention. This year, owing to the recent consolidation and 
to the fact that many of the plans about which our alumni wanted to 
hear would have very little interest for alumni of other schools, it was 
decided to make it strictly a “Colgate-Rochester” affair. The luncheon 
was held in the parlors of the First Congregational Church, of Pough- 
keepsie, on Wednesday noon, October 24th. 

It seemed noticeable this year that of the one hundred and twenty- 
three who sat down a larger proportion were men than in many former 
years. No attempt was made to estimate what proportion were alumni 
of either of the “high contracting parties ;” for from this time on “the 
twain had been made one flesh.” This spirit of unity of affection, of 
hope and of purpose was very really felt. 

President Barbour acted as toast-master, and introduced himself for 
the first speech which, quite naturally, had to do with his recently 
announced resignation to accept the presidency of Brown University ; 
President Cutten, of Colgate University was next called upon, for he 
needed no introduction, and made a very timely plea to the pastors 
that they should keep it upon their hearts to maintain a succession 
of ministerial students coming up through Colgate University in prepa- 
ration for professional training at the consolidated School; Dr. A. W. 
Beaven, Chairman of the new Board of Trustees, explained the plans, 
in so far as they had progressed, for the development of the new cam- 
pus. He showed a map of Rochester so that the relative location could 
be seen, and a topographical map of the new site. All the remarks 
made were full of interest to the alumni and were received with close 
attention. As the time at our disposal was limited, no others were 
called upon to speak. It was a pleasure to have Dr. John E. Smith, 
the new Executive Secretary of the Convention at the speakers’ table, 
even though he had to leave before there was a chance to adopt him 
into the alumni group. 

GLENN B. EweLt. 
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PREACHING AT ITS NOBLEST 


“Better the sun should cease to shine than that he should cease to 
preach,” was said of John the Golden-mouthed. Who that ever heard 
Cornelius Woelfkin could escape a similar feeling with reference to 
him? That we shall not again hear the music of his eolian voice, or 
look into his eloquent face, must remain a matter of deep and unavail- 
ing regret, a regret that becomes more poignant as one reads the ser- 
mons which have been assembled in this volume entitled “Religion.” * 
To have heard any or all of them was a rare and an enriching experi- 
ence. Not to have heard them is a misfortune for which the reading 
of them can make only partial compensation. 


The printed sermons, to be sure, do serve in some measure to bring 
the preacher before us. Those who were acquainted with Dr. Woelf- 
kin, and who had the privilege of hearing him from time to time, will 
hear him again as they peruse these pages. The sermon on “Mystic 
Moods,” for example, is so characteristic of the preacher, and em- 
bodies so much of what he was, that, though I cannot recall having 
heard it delivered, it strikes so familiarly upon the sense that I easily 
visualize the speaker, and seem to hear the very tones of his voice. I 
apprehend that other readers will have the same experience, and, read- 


ing these sermons, come as near as they are ever likely to come here 


to realizing 


“The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


As for those who did not know Dr. Woelfkin, the sermons will dis- 
close to them the fragrance of his spirit, the depth and clarity of his. 
insight, and the fervor of his religion. 

The volume derives its title from the theme of the first sermon, “Re- 
ligion.” All the sermons, indeed, are expositions of that subject, and. 
in their fidelity to it, as well as in all other essential regards, they 


afford a consistent and luminous example of what preaching ought to: 
be. The intellectual quality is there but that, in itself, does not make 
a sermon great. Charged with emotion they are, but a sermon that is. 


merely emotional is seldom effective. Something more is needed if 


* Religion: Thirteen Sermons, by Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D. Pp. xiii+- 


221. Doubleday, Doran and Co. Inc. 1928. 
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preaching is to have power and universal appeal. What it is we may 
not exactly define but it is in these sermons. Perhaps the preacher 
himself best suggests it when he says, “moods may be atmospheres 
in which the soul realizes the things of eternity. It is a mood which 
quickens the spiritual hearing and seeing functions of the soul. The 
writers of our sacred literature were men of moods in which the pulses 
of eternity beat.” Here is preaching with power to create and sus- 
tain such moods, and thus clothe the soul with light. Here, moreover, 
is the secret, the resistless quality which drew throngs to Dr. Woelf- 
kin’s ministry, and which will multiply eager readers of these prophetic 
messages wherever men are interested in religion. “There will always. 
be a beaten path to a living spring.” 

The sermons, thirteen in all, which make up the volume were deliv- 
ered in the Fifth Avenue—later the Park Avenue—Baptist Church of 
New York, and some of them were repeated before various university 
audiences. Their preparation for the press was a labor of love on 
the part of Rev. Robert A. Ashworth. 

Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick contributes a biographical sketch and 
a warmly appreciative tribute, the closing words of which, because of 
their moving account of the fiery trial through which the great preacher 
passed in triumph, I reproduce here: 


“The strength and reality of his spiritual life were never bet- 
ter exhibited than during his last illness. At a time in his life 
when he might have expected the peace and quiet of an Indian 
summer he was stricken down. It was his fortune to draw out 
a long and difficult illness for eight months before he fell on sleep. 
During those last terrific weeks he lived a tranquil and triumphant 
life. His Christianity, which had stood him in good stead in a 
long experience of arduous work and difficult progress, stood him 
in equal stead when fortitude was necessary. To those who 
watched those closing months his victorious spirit will always re- 
main one of the most stimulating memories of a lifetime.” 


It is good to know, and this volume enforces the fitness of the fact, 
that there has been established and endowed a Woelfkin Professor- 
ship of Preaching in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Bearing 
his name, it will worthily perpetuate his memory as, by means of it, 
successive generations of students are trained and inspired to achieve, 
in their degree, skill in that art in which he was so obviously and con- 


summately a master. 
Joun F. ViIcHERT. 


